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SKETCH OF 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 


OF 
THOMAS PENNANT, Ese. 


AVING detailed in our former Volumes the lives 
at Jt of feveral eminent characters who have figured 
on the theatre of Europe, we turn to the peaceful re- 
gions of literature, and commence our career for the 
year 1799, with an account of an individual whofe ta- 
Jents and virtues have enfured him univerfal admiration. 
The eye of the reader inured to the contemplation of 
carnage and deftruétion in reviewing the aétions of the 
hero, will be refrefhed when called upon to behold the 
fon of fcience exerting himfelf for the melioration of the 
manners of his native country. Such was the fubject 
of our memoirs throughout a long feries of years. In- 
defatigable in the acquifition of knowledge, and un- 
wearied in the diffufion of it, he is entitled to the ef- 
teem and gratitude of Britons. Indeed every indivi- 
dual, whatever be his nation, may reap benefit from 
his labours, which have been recently terminated by the 
inevitable ftroke of mortality. 

Tho.aas Pennant, Efq; was born at Downing, in 
Flintthire, North Wales, in the year 1726. His fa- 
mily was of the moft refpeétable clafs, and had enjoyed 
their paternal acres in Flinthhire upwards of 4co years. 
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Wrexham, then removed to 


‘ulham, and thence wentto Oxford. At this Univer- 
iity he became a Commoner at Queen’s College. It is 
d, that he afterwards exchanged Queen’s for Oricl 
College, and left Oxford without taking up any degree. 
Be this as it may; he appeared to have well improved 
his time, and to have returned home with a mind ex- 
panded and refined by the treafures of literature. 
Certain it is, that his works abound with claffical al- 
ifions, and manifeft a profound acquaintance with the 
different periods of the Britith hiftory. Thefe circum- 
itances will always render his produétions peculiarly 
valuable to the more intelligent clafs of his country- 


Te was firft educated at 





In Travelling in Natural Hiftory, and in / Intiquiites, 5 
Mr. PENNAN y has attained a very confiderable de- 
ree “geen 4 His life, therefore, being chiefly of a 
rary caft, will confift of an enumeration of thofe pro- 
Cc ions in the ‘depar tments which we have mentioned. 
tiven this detail, however, will prove the fource both 
of inftruction and entertainment to thofe of our readers 
who are bent on the improvement of their minds. A 
prefent of the ornithology of Francis Willoughby, Efq; 
made to Mr. Pennant when he was but fwelve years 
of age, gave him firft of all atafte for that ftudy, and 
incidentally a love for that of Natural Hiftory in gene- 
ral, which he afterwards cultivated with a conftitutional 
ardour. The prefent was made by the father of the 
celebrated Mrs. Piozzi, who, upon knowing the happy 
confequence which attended his prefent, muft have tri- 
umphed in this token of his generofity. This circum 
ftance fhews, to a demonftration, of what high impor- 
tance it is to place proper books in the hands of young 
people. Parents, guardians, and tutors, cannot exer- 
cife too great a degree of vigilance with refpeét to this 
intercfting —_ of education. 

We are alfo informed, that a tour into Cornwall ig 
the year 1746, or 1747, gave him a ftrong pation for 
minerals 
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minerals and foffils, under the aid and patronage of the 
Rev. Dr. Borlafe, who, in the kindef{ manner coms 
municated to him every thing worthy of notice. 

Mr. Pennant’s firft performance was unknown to 
him made puolic, and had for its fubje€ the earth- 
quake felt at Downing, April 2, 1750. It was inthe 
form of a letter, written to his uncle James Mytton, 
Eiq; whom he greatly efteemed. An abitra& of it, 
with feveral fimilar teftimonies, may be feen in the 
tenth volume of the Abridgment of the Philofophical 
Tranfaétions. 

In the fummer of 1754 he vifited Ireland, where he 
infpeéted the Giant’s Caufeway, and other parts which 
attraét the curiofity of the natural hiftorian. But his 
entertainment was fo liberal in the neighbouring king- 
dom, that little leifure was left for obfervation. Ac- 
cordingly no journal of the tour was laid before the 
Public. 

In November 1754, he was eleéted Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, which honour he refigned 
about the year 1760. In February 1757, he received 
what he terms the firft and greateft of his literary ho- 
nours. He was made Member of the Royal Society at 
Upfal, in Sweden, at the inftance of Lizneus himfelf. 
By this great man’s attention he was extremely grati- 
fied, and a corre{pondence was begun and carried on 
with this illuftrious perfonage, till age and infirmities 
obliged him to defift. He made a prefent to Linnzus 
of his produétions, who fpoke of them in the moft flat- 
tering terms of commendation. To Mr. Pennant’s 
literary ambition, the praife of this great foreign Na- 
turalift muft have proved an ample fource of gratificas 
tion. 

About the year 1761, Mr. Pennant began his Bri- 
tifh Zoology, which, when completed, confifted of 
132 plates, on imperial paper. ‘They were engraved 
by Mr. Peter Mazel, and painted by Mr. Peter Pal- 
lou, an excellent artift, but too fond of giving gaudy 
colours to his fubje¢ts. The profits of this Work were 

dedicated 
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dedicated to the benefit of the Welth fchool, near 
Gray’s-inn-lane, London. 

In the year 1765, he vifited the continent, and made 
fome ftay at Paris, where he paffed much of his time 
im company with Burron, the celebrated French Na- 
turaliftt. He afterwards went to fee him at his feat at 
Monoard. Of that eminent man, and of his mode of 
living, Mr. Pennant gives this entertaining account :— 
‘* His houfe was built at the foot of a hill, crowned 
with a ruined caftle: he had converted the caftle yard 
into a garden, and fitted up one of the towers into a 
fiudy. To that place he retired every morning about 
even o'clock to compote his excellent works, free from 
all interruption. He continued there till between one 
and two, when he returned, dined with his family, and 
gave up the whole remainder of the day to them and 
his friends, whom he entertained with the moft agree- 
able and rational converfation.”’ 

Mr. Pennant then adds, ** At Ferney, in the ex- 
tremity of the fame province, I vifited that wicked wit 
Voltaire, he happened to be in good humour, and was 
very entertaining ; but in his attempt to {peak Englifh, 
fatisfied us that he was perfect mafter of our oaths and 
our curfes.”’ 

In the courfe of this tour, which extended to Hol- 
land, he became acquainted with Haller, Trew, Pallas, 
Gronovius, and other men of eminence in the Republic 
of Letters. 

The Brith Zoology, originally publifhed in folio, 
was, in 1768, brought out in two o¢tavo volumes, and 
another was added in 1769 on the reptiles and fifhes of 
Great Britain. In the fame year alfo, he produced his 
Indian Zoology, aided by John Gideon Later, Efq; 
who had refided in the Eaft Indies. “ In the fpring 
of this yd ’ fays Mr. Pennant, ‘* I acquired that 
trealure, Mo/fes Grigiths, born April 1749, in Cer- 
narvonthire, defcended from — poor parents, and 
without any other infiruétion than that of reading and 

writing, 
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writing. He vie took to the ufe of his pencil, and 
during his long fervice with me has diftinguifhed him- 
felt asa good and faithful fervant, and 1 able artift; he 
can engrave, and is tolerably fkilled in mufic. He ace 
companied me in all my journies, except that of the 
prefent year. The Public may thank him for number- 
lefs feenes and antiquities, which would otherwife have 
remained probably for ever concealed.” 

In 1770, was printed at Chefter, his Syxopfs of 
Quadrupeds, in one o€tavo volume, with 31 plates ; and 
in this year he was honoured by the Univerfity of Ox- 
ford with the degree of Doétor of Laws, conferred on 
him in full convocation. 

About this time he gave to the world his Tour which 
he had made into Scotland in the year 1769, in one 
volume, oétavo, with 18 plates. ‘© A candid account 
of that country,’ remarks Mr. Pennant, * was fuch a 
novelty, that the impreffion was inftantly bought up, and 
in the next year another was printed and as {oon fold. 

*¢ In this tour, asin all the fucceeding, I laboured 
earnefily to conciliate the affeétions of the two nations, 
fo wickedly and ftudioufly fet at variance by evil-de- 
figning people. I received feveral very flattering lct- 
ters on the occafion. An extraét of one _ that re- 
{peétable nobleman, the Earl of Kinnoul, dated the 
27th of February 1772, may ferve zz/far omnium. 


“ I perufed your book, for which I return my hearty 
thanks with the greateft pleafure: every reader muft admire 
the goodnefs of the Author’s heart : the inhabitants of thi 
part of the united kingdoms fhould exprefs the warmeit gra- 
titude for your candid reprefentation of them and theirceuntry. 
This, unlefs my countrymen wifh to forfeit the favourable 
opinion you entertain, and endeavour to imprefs upon the 
minds of their fellow fubje&ts, muft procure you their beit 
thanks. . It would be a worfe reflection upon us, than any 
that has fallen from the moft envenomed pen, if the writer of 
that account did not meet the moft grateful acknowledg- 
ment.”? 


In 
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In the midft of Mr. Pennant’s reigning purfuits, he 
never negieéted the company of his. convivial friends, 
or fhunned the focicty of the gay world. The acci- 
dent, therefore, of a lady being chofen on the fame 
day patronefs of a book-fociety and hunting~meeting, 
gave rife ta the following lines :— 
The fons of the chace, and of knowledge convene, 
Each to fix ona patronefs fit; 
*Midit the deities, one had Diana, chafte queen ! 
The other, the goddefs of wit. 
But on earth where to find reprefentatives pat, 
For awhile did much puzzle each wight ; 
One nymph wanting this—and' one wanting that— 
Difqualified each claimant quite. 


Then, fays Cwrron, the cafe I have hit to a hair, 
Since in numbers none equal I find ; 

I have thought of one nymph, not Venus. more fais, 
In whom is each goddefs combin’d. 

Over wit then, in heaven, let Mingrva prefide, 
Soft difcretion Diana may hoaft; 

Amid mortals, I’m fure, none our choice can deride, 
When we name bright ELiza our toaft, 


Chefter, Sept. 20, 1771. 


In 1772, he made his fecond tour into Scotiand, and 
the Hebrides, which he publifhed in 1774. In 1773, 
he vifited the North of England, where he commenced 
a friendthip with Mr. Hutchinfon, of Bernard-Caftle, 
in the following fingular manner :—* 1 was mounted,” 
fays Mr. Pennant, * on the famous ftones in the church- 
yard of Penrith, to take a nearer view of them, and 
fee whether the drawing 1 had procured, done by. the 
Rev. Dr. Tod, had the heaft foundation in truth.. Thus 
engaged, a perfon of good appearance looking up at 
me obferved, ‘* what fine work Mr. Pexnant had made 
with thofe ftones!’’ 1 faw he had got into a horrible 
{crape, fo unwilling to make bad worfe, defeended, a 
ho 
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hold of his button, and told him, I am the man.’ 
After his confufion was over, I made a fhort defence, 
thook him by the hand, and we became from that mo- 
ment faft friends.”’ 

His third and laft volume of his Tour into Scotland 
appeared in 1775. Thefe tours were tranflated into 
German and French, they were likewife reprinted at 
Dublin. Indeed their reception, both at home and 
abroad, was flattering to the Author; his accuracy in 
the delineation of obje&is, and his candid remarks on 
the manners of the Scotch nation, are entitied to warm 
commendation. 

In his road, in 1776, from London, he vifited Buck- 
ingham, and there narrowly efcaped a death fuited to 
an antiquary. ‘6 T vifited,”’ obferves Mr. Pennanr, 
“the old church at eight o’clock in the morning of 
March the 26th. It fell before fix in the afternoon, 
and I efcaped being buried in its ruins.” 

in 1778, he publithed his Tour through Wales, and 
in 1781, a fecond volume appeared under the title of 
A Fourney to Snowdon. His Journey to London from 
Chefter was laid before the Public in 1782, and repud- 
hihed in Dublin in 1783, in an o€tavo form. All thefe 
productions are ftamped with evident traits of truthand 
accuracy. 

The Ar&ic Zoology came forth in 178s, in which he 
reccived confiderable afliftance from Sir Jofeph Banks, 
and a Supplement was given in 1787, with feverai ad- 
ditions and corrections. For this publication he was 
honoured by being eleéted, in 1791, a member of the 
American Philofophical Soctety, at Philadelphia. 

In the pring of 1790, he favoured the Public with 
his account of the Britith metropolis. He had fo often 
waiked about the feveral parts of London with his note 
book in his hand, that he could not help forming con- 
fiderable colledtions of materials. He has produced a 
moft entertai ning volume, which the writer of this 
narrative has lately read with pleafure and improve- 


ment. 
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In the preface to this produétion he takes leave of the 
Public in the following expreilive words: * J feelwithin 
myfelf acertain monitor tha t warns me to hang up my 
pen in time, before its powers are weakened and ren 
dered viftbly i impaired. [ wait nor for the admonition 
of friends. I have the Archbithop of Granada in my 
eye, and fear the imbecillity of human nathre might 
produce in long worn-out age the fame treatment of 
my kind advilers as poor Gil Blas had from his moft 
reverend patron. My literary bequefts to future times, 
and more ferious concerns, mutt occupy the remnant of 
my days. This clofes my public labours. 

Notwi at this far — the aftive 
mind rd mats Pennant cou long remain.quiet. In 
1793, he fent forth a prod within 1 with this fingular title : 
« ‘The “tea ry Life of the late Thomas oi ennant, E{q; 
by himfelf.’”’ This is an account everal publica 
tions, after the order in which t Ne waded ail from 
this curious ¢ letail the particulars prefent narra- 
tive have been chiefly derived. ader, therefore, 
may depend on 8 itateme nts here gi ven—the utmott 
reliance m: A be su id upon their authenticity. 


or 

















The advertifement to his Liferay; Life is remark- 
able :— 
‘ ADVERTISEMENT. 
“ The title page announces the termination of my authorial 
exiftence, Which took March 1, 1791. Since that 
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bench of juftices. Iam now aétive in haftening levics of our 
generous Britons into the field. However unequal, I {till re- 
tain the fame zeal in the fervice of my count 
fince my departure, have experienced human paffio 
have grown indignant 
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of enthufiaftic tyranny, or the prefumptuous plans of fanatical 
atheifts to fpread their reign and force their tenets on the con- 
tented moral part of their fellow creatures. May I remain 
poffeifed with the fame paffions till the great Exorcist lays 
me for ever. The two laft numbers in the following pages 
are my pott-exiflent performances. Surviving friends, fmile 

attempts ! Surviving enemy, if any I can Now have, 











" _ - 
{Manes ne ltazda Meos, 





THOMAS PENNANT.” 
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Per oy 
f this life, he remarks :— 


& Tam often afttonifthed at the mrlriniticity of <i 
i am often aifonined at the muitipicity of my pupiicas 





tions, efpecially when I reflect on the varicus duties it has 
failen to my lotto difcharze.—As father of a family, landlord 
ofa {mali but very numerous tenantry, anda not inactive magif- 


trate. L had a great fhare of health during the literary part of 
was owing to the riding exercile of my 
y manner of living, and to my tem- 
erance. I go to reft at ten; and rife winter and fummer at 
feven, and fhave regular at the fame hour, being a true mifo- 
feogen. I avoid the meal of excefs, a fupper; and my foul 
riics with vigour to its employs, and (I truft) does not difs 
appomt the end of its Creator. 
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Phe body too, with yefterday’s excefs 
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z paragraph will ftill further evince 
the energy of 1 Mr. Pennant’s mind, we fhall tranfcribe 
it :— 





ef a far has paffed my active life, even till the prefent 
year 1792, in which I have advanced half way of my 67th 
year. My body may have abated of its wonted vigour; but 
my mind {till retains its powers, its longing after improve 
ments, its with to receive new lights through chinks whick 


imé path made. 
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“ A few years ago I grew fond of imaginary tours, and 
determined on one to climes more fuited to my yeais, more 
genial than that to the frozen north. I ftill found, or fancied 
that I found, abilities to dire& my pen. I determined ona 
voyage to India, formed exaétly on the plan of the Introduc- 
tion to the irétic Zoology; wh hich commences at fuch parts of 
the north as are acceflible to mortals. From London I follow 
the coafts fouthern to part of our ifland, and from Calais, 
along the oceanic thores of Europe, Africa, and Afia, till I 
have attained thofe of New Guinea. Refpecting thefe, I have 
collected every information poflible, from books ancient and 
modern: from the moft authentic, and from living travellers 
of the moft refpectable characters of my time. I mingle 
hiftory, natural hiftory, accounts of the coafts, climates, and 
every thing which I thought could inftrué or amufe. hey 

e written on im), erial quarto, and- when bound, make 2 
folio of no incon fiderabl yle fize; and are illuftrated, at a vatt 
expence, by prints taken from books, or by charts and maps, 
and by drawings by the tkilful hand of Mofes Griffith, and by 
prefents from friends. With the bare poffibility of the volume 
relative to India, uone of thefe books are to be printed in my 
life-time ; but to reit on. my fhelves, the amufement of my 
advancing age. The following is the catalogue of thefe labours, 
all (excepting the firft) compofed in the fpace of four years, 
all which will be comprehended under the general title of 





OUTLINES OF THE GLOBE, 


« Vol. I. will contain the Introduétion to the 4rGic Zone 
logy, with confiderable additions, in order to make it unite 
hereafter with China, which will be comprehended in the 
XILIth volume ; but this firft volume will alfo be augmented 
very greatly, by accounts of the internal parts of the country, 
and with the countries to the fouth, as low as lat. 45, to com- 
prehend the great rivers of the north of Europe and Afia: not 
only the coafts but the internal parts of the United States of 
America will be defcribed, as alfo of our poor remnant, as far 
as the mouth of the Mifliffippi, and each fide of that vaft river 
as high as its fource. The plates will be of new fubjedts, and 
executed by the firft engravers of the time: the fize of the 
books, that of Cook’s Voyages, I feel an inclination to have 
one volume publifhed in my life, as a model for the remain- 
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It was impofhble to omit this ar&ic volume, 
e the work wouid have been very imperfect. 

“ Vol. I. defcribes a tour, commencing at the Temple- 
taivs, cemprehe: cing my p down the Thames as low 
as Dartford Creek, and from thence to Dover. 

“ Vol. ILL. and iV. The voyage along the coafts of 





ce, from Calais to the frontiers of Spain, with a digreffion 
up the Loire as far as Orlear is; anda tecond digreflion from 
the G: ’ronne, neat “Touloufe, above Bourdeaux, along the g great 
canal de Lan ruecdoc, to its junction with the SMlediversimenth 
pe ee r 

wa near . 








dathird from Andaye, along the French 











fide of the Pyrenees, as far as its termination on the fame fea. 

“ Vol "Vv - comprehends the coaft of Spain, from the Bi- 
caffao to the borders of P arian il, the whole coatt of Portugal ; 
after which thofe of Spain are refumed, and continued to the 





ae its of Gibraltar, and its celebrated rock. This volume 


> particularly in drawings (by Mofes Griffith) of the 
bins and fithes of Gibialrar, communicated to me by the 
Rev. this late Mr. John White, long refident in that fortrefs. 
‘ol. VI. contains the entrance into the Mediterranean 
d the fouthern coatts of Spain, to the borders of Italy 
at Nice, comprehen nding the coafts of fouthern France. 

“Mr. Ignatius PA 10 of Sarragoffa, author of the Zoo ngia 
sivagonia, a ind Flora of the fame country, by his inteilige: 
correfpondence, from the year 1733 to the year 1786, fur- 
withed me with feveral very inftrudtiee materials for th 1e natus 
ral hi iory of Spain, which were of confiderable fervice in my 
account of that kingdom, I cannot quit the fubjeét of the 
four Jaft volumes, without, (I truft) a moit venial exulration 
at the fource from whence I drew a confiderable part of my 
account of the coatts of the kingdoms of France and Spain ; 
and alfo or fome of the it iterior country. It would perhaps be 
atiected : but it certainly would be unnatural to {uppicfs ace 
knowledgements which Spang, warmed from my heart, be 
I pay n to a fon David Pennant began his travels 
FO foreign parts in Z Au gut 17 ; and fiom that time > (after 
1ome) has vilacd Switzerland, the Grifons 
C untrys all parts of Italy, as low as Pzftum ; almoft all 
Orn and ¢ Fae part of Hungary; Stiria, Carinthia, 
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and la; almoft every part of France, and much of 
Sp2 From "3 journals, which, now fairly tranfcribed, 
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fill eight folio volumes, I borrowed my moft authentic ma- 
terials. 

“ Vol. VIL. is an account of the coafts of northern Africa, 
from Egypt to the ftreights of Gibraltar, and from the 
fireights, along the fhores of weftern or atlantic Africa, to the 
Senegal, or borders of Nigritia. This will include the hiftory 
of the great rivers of that vafi continent, as faras has yet been 
difcovered, and in particular that of the Nile. 

* Vol. VIII. is defcriptive of the coafts of N‘gritia, from 
the river Senegal to Cape Negro; and gives an account of the 
ifle of Afcenfion, and other diftant ifles. 

“ Vol. IX. takes in the coafts from Cape Negro to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and again the eaftern coafts to the en- 
trance of the Red Sea, and its fouthern thores as far as the 
Iithmus of Suez; Madagafcar, and the feveral ifles to the cait 
and to the fouth of that vaft ifland. 

“ Vol. X. contains the coafts of Arabia on the Red Sea, 
and on the Indian occan; and on the gulph of Ormuz or Per- 
fran gulp. Some account of the river Euphrates, and the moft 
remarkable places from its fource to its mouth. The coafts 
of Perfia, within the guiph, and on the Indian ocean, to the 
limits of Perfia, as divided from that empire by the river 
Indus. In this volume will be introduced accounts of feveral 
places mentioned in holy writ. 

“ Vol. XI. gives an account of the river Indus from its 
fource ; of the Penjah; of the weftern or Malabar coat of 
India to Cape Comorin; of the kingdom of Madura, and of 
the ifland of Ceylon. 

“ Vol. XIL. defcribes the eaftern coaft of India, quite to 
the mouths of the Ganges; and contains an account of that 
river from its fources, and the feveral great rivers which falt 
into it; and of the Burrampooter, which after an equal courfe, 
and vait deviation, falls into the Ganges juft before it reaches 
the fea. Inthefe volumes, much hiftory (party and contro- 

jerfy avoided) will be given in their proper places. 

“ Vol. XIII. refumes the fubjeét at Arracan, the firft 
kingdom in the tndia beyond Ganges. Thofe of Ava, Pegu, 
Lower Siam, the archipelago of Mergi, the Andaman and 
Nicobar ifles, are defcribed. Then follow the flreights of 
Malacca, and its peninfula on both fides; the gulph of Siam, 
and the Upper Siam ; the celebrated Ponteamas, Cambodia, 
Pulo 
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Pulo Condor, Ciampa, Cochin-China, and the bay and king- 
dom of Tonquin. The two laft favour fo much of China, 
that it is in compliment to the common geographical divifion 
that I do not place them out of the limits of India. The vat 
and amazing empire of China comes next: future times will 
read it fully explored by the nobleman fo judicioutly feleéted 
for performing the celebrated embaffy now on its way. The 
feveral countries dependant on China, bordering on the nor- 
thern and north-weftern fides, the iflands of Japan, and th 
land of Jefo, conclude this volume, 

Vol. XIV. The vat infular regions of India form the 
XIVth volume, comprehending the great Malaye iflands, 
fuch as Sumatra, Java, Balli, Banca, Madura, and others of 
Jefs note. Cumbava, Flores, Timor, or the ifles which ftretch 
eaft of Balli, to the ifles of Arrow, not very remote from the 
coatt of New Guinea. 

‘© Afterwards are mentioned Bornea, and Celebes or Ma-~ 
caffar ; and to the north of them, the Manilla or Philippine 
ifles ; and to the eaft the rich archipelago of the fpicy ifles, 
comprehending the Banda and the Moluccas, and others 
which may fairly be ranged under that general name. New 
Holland, and New Guinea, with its appendages, New Bri- 
tain and’ New Ireland, conclude this important lift. New 
South Meteor or the weftern portion of New Hoiland, is as 
fully d efcribed as poflible: the tranfient wonder of the vaft 
views of the Britifh nation, which annihilating time and fpace, 
has dared a plan which would make other countries ftartle at 
the very idea. 

“ A far more ae Flora of India, than any that has 
yet appeared, will follow thefe three volumes, as a feparate 
work, with fmali hiftorical notations, and references to the 
beft authors on the fubjeé&t. It certainly will prove the beit 
Linnzan index ta Rumphins, and others of the greater Indian 
botanifts. 

“ The reader may {mile at the greatnefs of the plan, and 
my boldnefs in attempting it at fo late a period of life. 1am 
vain enough to think that the fuccefs is my vindication. 
Happy is the age that could thus beguile its flecting hours, 
without in‘ury to any one, and, with the addition of years, 
continue to rife in its purfuits. But more interefting, and ftilk 
more exalted fubjects, muil employ my future fpan.”’ The 
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The part which relates to India of this extraordinary 
publication, has appeared a few months ago, and exhi- 
bits the almoft incredible induftry of its ingenious au. 
thor. The remainder, it is 7 will be brought 
forward at fome future period, and will form an afto- 
nifhing proof of what may be effeéted by a mind affi- 
duoufly devoted to the interefts of literature. 

Such were the labours of Thomas Pennant, Efq; 
but to ufe his own fingular expreffions, the GREAT 
KXORCIST, DEATH, hath now laid him for ever. He 
died in December 1798, at his feat, at Downing*, in 
the 73d year of his age. He was twice married, and 
has left behind him a fon, on whofe education he be- 
ftowed every proper attention. 

In reviewing the life of Mr. Pennant, various re- 
fleétions arife which are honourable to his charaéter and 
memory. Ever intent on ftudying nature, he was ini- 
tiated into many of her myfteries which lie concealed 
from the eye of the fuperficial obferver. From an 
early period of his life he had accuftomed himfelf to 
view furrounding obje&ts with diicrimination. The 
department of the natural hiftorian he explored with 
fing ilar fagacity. No writer has ever prefented to the 
Public a more accurate and entertaining detail of the 
Natural Hiftory of Britain, for which he is entitled to 
the veneration of his countrymen. The wonders of 
nature are inexhauftible, and HE performs a merito- 





* Ata few hag diftance from Holywell, a little to the 
left of the road, we difcovered Downing, the refidence of Mr. 
Pennant, the Britifh hiftorian and naturalift, a gentleman 
whofe extenfive writings have been univerfally admired, as 
well as his priv ate virtues. Downing is fituated in a {mall 
vailey ; the houfe is built of ftone, and has a very pretty ap- 
pearance; the grounds are laid out with much tafte, and co~ 
vered with fine ti . a defcending in a gentle flope to the 
hanks of the Dee. . Pennant has a valuable library, with 
a large collection of becutiful drawings, &c.— Wel Tours. 
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rious part who calls the vagrant attention of mankind 
to the contemplation of them, thus opening a fource of 
the pureft entertainment, and affording the ftrongef 
incitements to devotion. 

Asa traveller or tourift, he is deferving of high com- 
mendations. Laying hold of every important object, 
he traces its hiftory with minutenefs, delineates its con- 
dition, and fuggefts thofe improvements which may 
fubferve the interefts of his country. His remarks are 
always candid, and generally juft. With refpe& to 
Scotland, his mind was free from national prejudices, 
which, at that period, were too prevalent, and which, 
wherever they predominate, darken and deprave the 
mind, If we examine the tours of Fohnfon and Pen- 
zant into North Britain, a vaft difference is difcernible 
m their refpe€tive publications. The former fhews a 
fupereminent ability in moral fpeculations, tinétured by 
violent prepoffeffions. The latter difplays the curious 
knowledge of an antiquary, accompanied with a dif- 
pofition to promote the improvement of its inhabitants. 
Fohnfon, in this refpeét, refembles a majeftic torrent, 
rufhing onwards from the adjacent hills with a tre- 
mendous rapidity. Penzant may be likened to a placid 
ftream, gliding along the valley, and enriching its 
banks with verdure and fertility. 

To conclude: upon furveying Mr. Pexnant’s lite- 
rary career, we muft be aftonifhed at the multiplicity 
end extent of his labours. We have mentioned only 
the principal of his publications, But the greater and 
feffer taken together amount to thirty-four pieces, ex- 
chufive of his grand work which was to appear after his 
death, and which is denominated by himfelf, Outlines 
of the Globe! He muft have poffeffed a moft fervid 
mind, animated by inceffant application, and fhews in 
a ftriking manner how much may be accomplithed by 
perfevering induftry. It were to be wifhed that ALL 
private gentiemen, whofe fortune raifes them above 
the ordinary cares and anxieties of life, would = 

their 
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their powers, with equal ardour, to the interefts of 
literature! The happinefs and profperity of their 
country will be promoted by fuch laudable exertions. 
Their faculties thus exercifed would receive due expan- 
fion, and their time would be occupied in purfuits 
honourable to themfelves and beneficial to the com- 
munity, 


ee 
THE REFLECTOR, 
[No. XXIII] 
THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


« Great Homer too appears of daring wing 
“ Pp; f fone 1”? 
arent of fong! 




















THOMSON, 


ji AVING in the former Volume delineated the 

Iliad of this ancient bard, we proceed to his 
other famous poem, Zhe Odyffey, which abounds with 
piéturefque fcenes and animated defcriptions. Perufing 
one great work of an author, a powerful curiofity is 
excitcd, and we are cager to become acquainted with 
thofe other produ€ions which fell from his pen. Ge- 
nius feldom ilows in one folitary channel; but is like a 
generous ftream which fhoots forth into various direc- 
tions, thus variegating and enriching the adjacent 
country. 

The Iliad and the Odyffey differ from each other in 
certain effential circumftances. The former glows with 
the energy of war, the latter exhibits incidents of a 
more calm and pacific kind. The one holds up to our 
admiration the heroes of antiquity {cattering thunder 
and lightning upon their foes, whilft the other breathes 
amity and peace by delineating the adventures of an 
unfortunate prince, who had been long abfent from his 
native land. 

It 
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It will be proper to inform the reader of the general 
incidents of the Odyfiey, by which his mind will be 
wih, epar ed to accompany us In our fubfequent criticif{m. 
W ithout a clofe attention to the plot of an epic poem, 
itis impoilible to decide fairly on its merits. 

The poet’s defign in the Odyffey was to paint the 
miferies of a kingdom in the abfence of its fupreme go- 
vernor, and the evil confequences refulting from a dif. 
regard of law, and of that fubordination without which 
fociety cannot exift. With this view he fets before his 
prea tesiea” the adventures of a pr ince who had been 
oblige dto forfake his native country, and to head an 
army of his fubjects in a foreign expedition ; and he 
artfully contrives, without interr upting the narrative, 
to make the reader acquainted with the Kate of the 

country in the abfence of its fovereign. The Chief 
having glorioufly finifhed the enterprife in which he 
was engaged, was returning with his army; but, in 
fpite of all his eagernefs to be at home, he was detained 
on the way by tempetts for feveral years, and caft upon 
feveral countries, diffe ring from each other in manners 

and in government. In thefe dangers his companions, 
not ftrictly obeying his orders, perifh through their 
own fault. In the meantime, the grandees of his coun- 
try abufe the freedom which his abfence gave them, 
confume his eftate, confpire to deftroy his fon, endea- 
vour to compel his queen to accept one of them for her 
hufband, and indulge themfelves in every fpecies of 
violence, from a perfuafion he would never return. In 
shia they were difappuinted. He returns, and difco~ 
vering himfelf only to his fon, and fome others who had 
maintained their aliegiance, he is an eye witnefs of the 
infolence of his enemies, punifhes them according to 
their deferts, and reftores to his ifland that tranquillity 
and repofe to which it had been a ftranger during the 
many years of his abfence. 

Such, in a few words, is the plot or fable of the 
Odyfey. Here is evidently not the fame fcope which 
we 
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we difcerned in the Wer ad for fublimity. The angry 
gods—the enfanguined foes—the deftroying b attles— 
the hurrying f fugitives, and the clamorous victors, have 
little or no fhare in this pacific compofition. 

The incidents of this poem, w ‘hich have been already 
detailed, thoughthey afford no feope for fublime fights, 
vet yield an immente variety. Every book opens with 
tome new feene, and prefents fome pleafing view of 
human nature. Interefting ftories and beautiful de- 
pr sitet are interiperfed throughout, and no perfon 
can perufe e the piece without acknowledging that he has 
received from it a confiderable portion of inftruction 
and entertainment. We cannot but be im: prefied with 
the vait genius of the author, who deferib es his hero in 
every firuation with exquifire prop riety, and conduéts 
him th: roug h every viciflitude with ac onfcioufvets of an 
i His almoft endlefs adven 

nergy of fancy, and a = 
» emotions of the human heart. 
ffes is, in all his peregrinations 

fed, and in Az we contemplate a {! 

— contending with the blatts 
character, rifing above his 

a by Seneca a fpeétacle worthy 

dby the gods themfelves ! 


fcent 
the g 


edefign of the Odyffey is thus faithfully related 
yuér in the very firft lines of the poem :-— 


man for wifdom’s various arts renown’d, 
xercis’d in woes, Oh! mufe refound; 
‘ho, when his arms had wrought the deftin'’d fall 
Mf facred Troy, and raz’d her heay’n-built wall; 
ring from clime toclime obfervant ftray’ d, 
‘I “ors manners noted, and their ftates furvey’d: 
On ftormy feas uanmeabored toils he bore, 
afe with ‘hii friends to gain his natal fhore ; 
Vain toils their ienpiants folly dared to prey, 
On herds devoted to the God of day; 
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The God vinditive, doom’d them never more, 
Ah, men unblefs'd! to touch that natal fhore; 
O! fnatch fome portion of thefe aéts from fate, 
Celeftial mufe! and to our world relate. 

POPE’S HOMER, 


When Ulyffes defcended into the fhades (which de- 
fcent is recorded in the 11th book) how affeétingly 1s 
the ghoft of Ajax defcribed :— 


Alone, apart, in difcontented mood, 

A gloomy thade the fuilen Ajax ftood : 

For ever fad, with proud difdain he pind, 

«ind the Jott arms for ever ftung his mind: 
Tho’ to the conteft Thets gave the laws, 

And Pallas by the Trojans judg’d the caufe. 

O! why was I victorious in the ftrife ? 

O! dear bought honour with fo brave a life! 
With him the ftrength of war, the foldier’s pride, 
Our fecond hope to great Achilles dy’d! 
Touch’d at the fight, from tears I fcarce refrain, 
And tender forrow thrills in ev’ry vein ; 
Penfive and fad J ftand, at length accoft, 
With accents mild, th’ inexorable ghoft :— 

Still burns thy rage? And can brave fouls refent 
Even after death? Relent, great fhade, relent! 
Perith thofe arms, which by the gods decrce, 
Accurs’d our army with the lofs of thee ! 

With thee we fell; Greece wept thy haplefs fates, 

And fhook aftonifh’d thro’ her hundred fates, 

Not more when great dchil/es preft the ground, 

And breath’d his manly fpirit thro’ the wound, 

O ! deem thy fall not ow’d to man’s decree, 

— hated Greece, and punifh’d Greece in thee ! 
urn, then, Oh! peaceful turn, thy wrath controuly 

And calm the raging tempeft of thy foul. 

While yet I fpeak, the fhade difdains to ftay, 

In filence turns, and ful/en ftalks away ! 


This filence of Ajax was much admired by the ar- 
cients, and Longinus propofes it as an inftance where 
fublimity of thought is exemplified. For here it {prings 

VoL. Vi Cc not 
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not from the dictio but from a genuine elevation of 
foul, Rapin alfo lavithes his commendations on the 
above eloquent paffage ; and indeed the filence of Ajax, 
which Homer has fo well defcribed, may be deemed 
pregnant with expreffion. 


Inthe 17th book occurs another fcene of the domeftic 
kind, which hath been much admired both in ancient 
and modern times. When Ulyffes, after fome years 

abfence, returns to his country, his fasthful dog knew 
him, and the fcene is thus mappil delineated :— 


kT! 


Thus near the gates, conferring as Aart drew, 
<irgus, the dog, his ancient n afte “ry knew ; 
He, not unconfcious of his voice and tread, 
Lifts to the found his ear, and rears his head. 
Bred by U/yffes, nourifh’d at his board, 
But, ah! not fated long to pleafe his lord! 
To him his fwiltnefs and his ftrength were vain, 
The voice of glory call’d him o’er the main. 
He knew his ‘lord, he knew and ftrove to meet, 
In vain he ftrove to crawl and kifs his feet; 
Yet all he could, his tail, his ears, his eyes, 
Salute his matter, and confefs his joys ; 
Soft pity touch’d the mighty matfter’s foul, 
Adown his cheek a tear unbidden fiole, 
Stole unperceiv’d; he turn’d his head and dry’d 
The drop humane, then thus impaffion’d cry’d :-- 
«© What noble beaft in this abandon’d ftate, 
‘« Lies here all helplefs at U/y/es’ gate? 
' His bulk and beauty fpeak no vulgar praife, 
If as he feems, he was, in better days, 
Some care his age deterves; or was he priz’d 
For worthlefs beauty ! therefore now defpis’d! 
Such dogs and mew there are, mere things of jlate, 
And ie cherifh’d by their friends, if GREAT!” 
The dog, whom fate had granted to behold 
His lord, when twenty tedious years had roll’d, 
Takes a att look, and h aving feen h: mies 3 
So clos’d, for ever, faithful drgus’ eyes ! 
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Of this poem, thefe paffages afford an ample fpeci- 
men, and the whole, excepting a very few parts, are 
indicative of the genius of Homer. It is not, indeed, 
in fo great repute as that of the Iliad; but Dr. Blair 
remarks :—* That though it wants the vigour and 
fublimicy of the Iliad, yet at the fame time it —— 
fo many beauties as to be juftly entitled to high praife. 
It isavery amufing poem, and has much greater varicty 
than the Iliad. We fee every where the fame defcrip- 
tive and dramatic genius, and the fame fertility of in- 
vention that appears inthe other work. It defcends, 
indeed, from the dignity of gods and heroes, and war- 
like atchievements ; but in recompence, we have more 

pleaf ing | ictures of ancient manners. Inftead of that 
ferocity whieh reigns in the Iliad, the Odyfley prefents 
us with the moft amiable i images of hofpitality and hu- 
manity, entertains us with many a wonderful adven- 
ture, and many a landicape of nature, and intiruéts us 


by a conftant vein of morality and virtue which runs 
through the poem.” 


“ Longinus’s criticifm upon it,’’ adds Dr. Blair, 


with great juftice, ** is not without foundation, that 
Homer, in the Odyffey, may be compared to the fetting 
fun, whofe grandeur {till remains without the heat of 
his meridian beams.” 

[t fcarcely need be obfcrved, that Mr. Pope has 

ranflated this poem with his accuftomed elegance and 
Seapine: 

For the charaéter of Penelope, the wife of Ulyffes, 
which is charmingly defcribed, and for other fimilar 
beauties, we muft refer to the work itfelf, 
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GOSSIPIANA. 
(No. XXV.] 
[From Rofcoe’s admirable Life of Lorenzo de Medici.} 
CHARACTER OF THE FLORENTINES. 
HE fatigues of public life, and the cares of mer- 
cantile avocations, were alleviated at times by the 
ftudy of literature, or the fpeculations of philofophy. 
A rational and dignified employment engaged thofe 
moments of leifure not neceffarily devoted to more im- 
portant concerns, and the mind was relaxed without 
being debilitated, and amufed without being depraved. 
The fuperiority which the Florentines thus acquired 
was univerfally acknowledged, and they became the 


hiftorians, the poets, the orators, and the preceptors of 
Europe ! 


DYING ADVICE, 


GIovaANNI de Medici, the great grandfather of 
Lorenzo, the fubje&t of the prefent hiftory, thus 
charged his two fons, Cofmo and Lorenzo, on his death 
bed :—*‘* I feel,” faid he, * that I have lived the time 
prefcribed me. I die content—leaving you, my fons, 
in affluence and health, and in fuch a ftation that, whilft 
you follow my example, you may live in your native 
piace honoured and refpeéted. Nothing affords me 
more pleafure than the refleétion, that my conduét has 
not given offence to any one; but that, on the con- 
trary, I have endeavoured to ferve all perfons to the 
beft of my abilities. I advife you to do the fame. With 
refpeét to the honours of the ftate, if you would live 
with fecurity, accept only fuch as are beftowed on you 
by the laws, and the favour of your fellow citizens; 
for it is the exercife of that power which is obtained by 
violence, and not of that which is voluntarily given, 
that occafions hatred and contention.” 

DAWN 
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DAWN OF MODERN LITERATURE. 


THE extreme avidity for the works of the ancient 
writers which diftinguifhed the early part of the isth 
century, announced the near approach of more en- 
lightened times. Whatever were the caufes that deter- 
mined men of wealth and learning to exert themfelves 
in this purfuit, certain it is, that their interference was 
of the higheft importance to the interefts of pofterity, 
and that if it had been much longer delayed, the lofs 
would have been in a great degree irreparable; fuch of 
the manufcripts as then exifted of ancient Greek and 
Roman authors being mouldering away in obfcure cor- 
ners a prey of oblivion and neglect. It was therefore a 
circumftance of the happieft confequences, that the 
purfuits of the opulent were, at this time, direéted ra- 
ther towards the recovery of the works of the ancients 
than to the encouragement of contemporary merit; a 
fact which may ferve, in fome degree, to account for 
the dearth of original literary produétions during this 
interval. Induced by the rewards that invariably at- 
tended a fuccefsful enquiry, thofe men who pofleffed 
any confiderable fhare of learning devoted themfelves to 
this occupation, and to fuch a degree of enthufiafm was 
it carried, that the difcovery of ancient manufcripts was 
regarded as almoft equivalent to the conqueft of a 
kingdom ! 


INVENTION OF PRINTING. 


Wuuisf the munificence of the rich, and the in- 
duftry of the learned, were thus employed throughout 
Italy in preferving the remains of ancient authors, fome 
obfcure individuals, in a corner of Germany, had con- 
ceived, and were filently bringing to perfe€tion, an in- 
vention which, by means equally effeétual and unex- 
pected, fecured to the world the refult of their Jabours. 
This was the Art of Printing with moveable types; a 
difcovery of which the beneficial effets have been in- 
C 3  ereafing 
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creafing to the prefent day, and are yet advancing with 
accelerated progrefs. The coincidence of this difcovery, 
with the fpirit of the times in which it had birth, was 
highly fortunate. Had it been made known at a much 
earlier period, it would have been difregarded or for- 
gotten, from the mere want of materials on which to 
exercife it; and had it been further poftponed, it is 
probable that, notwithftanding the generofity of the 
rich, and the diligence of the learned, many works 
would have been totally loft, which are now juftly re- 
garded as the nobleft monuments of the human intellect, 


THE ORIGIN OF PRINTING. 


Or the numerous authors who have minutely en- 
quired into the rife of this ufeful art, no one has had 
greater opportunities of obtaining information, or has 
purfued his inquiries with more accuracy, than Mr. 
Heineken, who has clearly fhewn, that the fabrication 
of cards, for games of chance, was firft praétifed in 
Germany, and was in ufe before the clofe of the 14th 
century. Nor long afterwards, the fame art that had 
at firft been fubfervient to the amufement, was em- 
ployed to gratify the fuperftition of the people, and it 
becaine ulual to cut upon blocks of wood the figures of 
faints with infcriptions. Mr. Heineken has cited an 
indifputable fpecimen of the latter fo early as the year 
1423. ‘Thefe mfcriptions gave the firft idea of print- 
ing with tablets of wood, which are well known to have 
Jed the way to the invention of moveable types. The 
firft book printed with fuch types was a copy of the 
bible, which made its appearance between the years 
14s0and 1452. This difcovery is certainly to be at- 
tributed to the Germans, whether it confifted in print- 
ing with blocks of wood, or with types moveable at 
pleafure. John Guttenburg, of Mayence, has the beft 
claim to the honour of an invention which has fo effen- 
tially contributed to enlarge the {phere of a€tion of the 
human faculties, 

CAPTURE 
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CAPTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


NEARLY the fame period of time that gave the 
world the important difcovery of printing, faw the 
deftruétion of the Roman empire in the eaft. In the 
year 1453, the city of Conftantinople was captured by 
the Turks, under the command of Mahomet II, after 
a vigorous defence of fifty-three davs. The encourage- 
ment which had been fhewn to the Greek profeffors at 
Florence, and the charaéter of Cofmo de Medici as a 
promoter of letters, induced many learned Greeks to 
feck a fhelter in that city, where they met witha wel- 
come and honourable reception. Amongtt thefe were 
Demetrius Chalcondyles, Johannes Andronicus Calif. 
tus, Conftantius, and Johannes Lafcaris, in whom the 
Platonic philofophy obtained frefh partizans, and by 
whole fupport it began openly to oppofe itfelf to that of 
Ariftotle. Between the Greek and Italian profeffors a 
{pirit of emulation was kindled that operated moft fa- 
vourably on the caufe of letters. Public fchools were 
inftituted at Florence for the ftudy of the Greek tongue. 
The facility of diffufing their labours by means of the 
newly-difcovered art of printing, ftimulated the learned 
to freth exertions; and in a few years the cities of Italy 
vied with each other in the number and elegance of 
works produced from the prefs. 

LOVE OF LITERATURE, 

Amonost the letters of Ficino, is one from Co/ma, 
his truly venerable patron, which befpeaks moft forcie 
bly the turn of his mind, and his earneft defire of ace 
quiring knowledge, even at his advanced period of 
life :—“ Yefterday,”’ fays he, * I arrived at Correggi, 
not fo much for the purpofe of improving my fields, as 
myfelf; let me fee you, Marfilio, as foon as poffible, 
and forget not to bring with you the book of our fa~ 
vourite Plato DE SUMMO BONO, which, I prefume, 
according ta your promife you have, ere this, tranf- 


lated 
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Jated into Latin; for there is no employment to which 
I fo ardently devote myfelf as to find out the true road 
to happinefs. Come then, and fail not to bring with 
you the Orphean lyre.’?’ Whatever might be the pro- 
ficiency of Cofmo in the myfterics of his favourite phi- 
lofopher, there is reafon to believe that he applied thofe 
doétrines and precepts, which furnithed the litigious 
difputants of the age with a plentiful fource of conten- 
tion, to the purpofes of real life and praétical improve- 
ment. Notwithftanding his a€tive and ufeful life, he 
often regretted the hours he had loft. Midas was not 
more fparing of his money, fays Ficino, than Cofino 
was of his time. 


CHARACTER OF COSMO. 

In his perfon Cofmo was tall; in his youth he pof- 
fefied the advantage of a prepoffeffing countenance ; 
what age had taken from his comelinefs it had added to 
his dignity, and in his later years, his appearance was 
fo truly venerable as to have been the frequent fubjeét 
of panegyric. His manner was grave and complacent, 
but upon many occafions he gave fufficient proofs thac 
this did not arife from a want of talents for farcafm ; 
and the fidelity of the Florentine hiftorians have pre- 
ferved many of his fhrewd obfervations and remarks. 
When Rinaldo de Albizi, who was then in exile, and 
meditated an attack upon his native place, fenta mef- 
fage to Cofino, importing, that the hen would fhortly 
hatch, he replied:—She will natch with an iL grace 
out of her own neff. On another occafion, when his 
adverfaries gave him to underttand that they were not 
fleeping:—TI delieve it, faid Cofmo, I have fpoiled their 
Sleep. Of what colour is my hair? faid Cofmo, unco- 
vering his head, to the ambafladors of Venice, who 
¢ame with a complaint againft the Florentines. Wazte, 
they replied ; It wall not be long, faid Cofmo, pefore 
that of your fenators will be fo too. Shortly before his 
death, his wife enquiring, why he clofed his eyes ?—— at 
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I may perceive more clearly, was hisreply. With what- 
ever difficulties Cofmo had to encounter at home or 
abroad, they generally terminated in the acquifition of 
additional honour to his country and to himfelf. The 
efteem and gratitude of his fellow-citizens were fully 
fhewn a fhort time before his death, when by a pubiic 
decree he was nonoured with the title of Pater Patria, 
the Father of his Country, an appellation which was in- 
{cribed on his tomb, and which, as it was founded on 
real merit, has ever fince been attached to the name of 
Cofmo de Medicil 


ATHESIM. 


ceseneve « ee «5 MCE ey 

Forth from his dark and lonely hiding place 
(Portentous fight) the owlet ATHEISM, 

Sailing on obfcene wings athwart the noon, 

Drops his blue-fring’d lids, and holds them clofe, 
And hooting at the glorious fun in heav’n, 

Crics out—-** Where is it ? COLERIDGE. 


COLERIDGE's ADDRESS TO HIS BABE. 


(From a Piece entitled Frost A1 MipNIGHT.) 


Dear babe, that fleepeft cradled by my fide, 
Whofe gentle breathings heard in this dead calm, 
Fill up the interfperfed vacancies 

And momentary paufes of the thought! 

My babe, fo beautiful! it fills my heart 

With tender gladnefs thus to look at thee, 

And think that thou fhalt learn far other lore 
And in far other fcenes! For I was rear’d 

In the great city, pent mid cloifters dim, 

And faw naught lovely but the fky and ftars. 
But thou, my babe! fhalt wander like a breeze, 
By lakes, and fandy fhores, beneath the crags 
OF ancient mountains, and beneath the clouds 
Which image in their bulk both lakes, and fhores, 
And mountain crags: fo fhalt thou fee and hear 
The lovely fhapes and founds intelligible 
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Of that eternal language which thy God 

Utters, who from eternity doth teach 

Himfelf in all and all things in himfelf. 

Great univerfal Teacher! he fhall mould 

Thy fpirit, and by giving make it afk. 

Therefore all feafons fhall be fweet to thee, 

Whether the fummer clothe the general earth 

With greennefs, or the red-breafts fit and fing 

Betwixt the tufts of fnow, on the bare branch 

Of mofly apple-tree, while all the thatch 

Smokes in the fun-thaw : whether the cave-drops fail 

Heard only in the trances of the blaft, 

Or whether the fecret miniftry of cold 

Shall hang them up in filent icicles 

Quietly fhining to the quiet moon, 

Like thofe, my babe! which ere to-morrow’s warmth 

Have capp’d their tharp keen points with pendulous 
drops, 

Will catch thine eye, and with their novelty 

Sufpend thy little foul; then make thee fhout, 

And firetch, and flutter from thy mother’s arms 

As thou wouldit fly for very cagernetfs, 


ene SE 


THE NEW YEAR’s GIFT. 


A TALE. 


T was NEW YEAR’s DAY; and the metropolis was 
enveloped in one of thofe fogs which in winter fo 
frequently annoy its inhabitants, and render walking 
along its ftreets, and in its vicinity, dangerous. It was 
now the afternoon ; and Mr. Howard, the father of an 
affe€tionate and amiable family, after having tranfaéted 
fome neceffary bufinefs, was returning to his home, 
which was by the fide of one of thofe great roads, whiclt 
open, with fo much facility, an intercourfe with the 
remoteft parts of our ifland. Jt was the birth-day of 
his eldeft fon, who was now entering the fifteenth year 
of his age, and the happy father was haftenihg home 
to 
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to join in the innocent feftiviry by which that day was, 
every year, diftinguifhed. 

He was at no great diftance from his own abode, 
when a diftant but piercing fhrick arrefted his atten- 
tion, and induced him inftantly to turn back—at firft 
he could diftinguifh nothing, but in a few feconds, a 
gentleman’s coach drove furioufly along the road. . Mr. 
Howard thought he was acquainted with the livery of 
he fervants ; but, as the cries, which he now plainly 
diftinguifhed to proceed from a female voice, continued, 
he would not watte time in fruitlefs endeavours to ftop 
it—alive to every fentiment of humanity, and prompt 
in the relief of diftrefs wherever he met with it, he rather 
flew than ran to the fpot to which the founds, which be- 
gan to grow fainter, directedhim. He was foon ableto 
difcern the obje&t of his fearch—it was a young woman, 
meanly dreffed, lying with her head upon the fmall 
elevation which diftinguifhes the foot path from the 
main road. She was endeavouring, though evidently 


t 


in great pain herfelf, to calm the fpirits, and fill the 
alarms of a beautiful little girl which lay in her arms— 
like her own, the drefs of the child indicated, that 
though now in diftrefs, poverty had not always been 
their portion. Mr. Howard, with the utmoit tender- 
nefs of voice and manner, enquired into the particulars 
of her immediate affli€tion, and learned, as he fuf- 
pecied, that as fhe was walking flowly on, fhe had 
been thrown down by a carriage which was driving 
with great fury along the road, and which, owing to 
the thicknefs of the fog, and the forrow with which 
her own mind was occupied, fhe did not perceive foon 
enough to avoid. 

** Are you wholly unable to rife ?”’ faid the benevo- 
lent enquirer. ** Utterly fo, fir,’’ was the reply ; “ for 
my foot, if not rendered for ever ufelefs,. is fo much 
bruifed, and gives me fuch acute pain, that it is abfo- 
lutely impoffible for me to ftand—But, O fir, who are 
you that can intereft yourfelt with fo much humanity 

for 
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for a miferable unknown ? It is long—to me very long, 
fince the accents of kindnefs vibrated in my ear.”’ Think 
not now upon former forrows,”’ faid Mr. Howard, * this 
is neither the place nor the time to recount them— 
this world is often the abode of cruclty and fuffering, 
but every heart is not hard, nor is every hand unwil- 
ling to relieve diftrefs—try, if by my help you cannot 
rife—my houfe is at no great diftance, and if we can 
get thither, every afliftance fhall be given you.” The 
looks of the young woman fpoke her fenfe of this hu- 
manity with more eloquence than words could have 
done, fhe depofited her lovely burden, who feemed too 
much benumbed with cold, audibly to exprefs its fen- 
fations, in the arms of her new friend; and made every 
exertion to avail herfelf of his aid. Her efforts, how- 
ever, were in vain—her right foot was almoft crufhed, 
for the wheel of the carriage, after grazing the fide of 
the heel, had paffed in an oblique direction over it. 
Upon endeavouring to rife, her agony became extreme; 
this, together with the cold and hunger which the alfo 
felt, made her feel to herfelf, and appear to her pres 
ferver, as not far from the termination of all her fuffer- 
ings. She had got upon her knees, but overcome with 
what fhe had endured, fhe funk upon the ground, and 
juft uttering, ‘* Take care of my haplefs orphan,”’ bes 
came infenfible. 

Mr. Howard was now in the utmoft diftrefs. The 
infant, whofe face had funk upon his fhoulder, feemed 
fomewhat revived by the warmth which it felt, raifed 
its little head, and fixing its eyes upon a countenance 
of which it had not the jeaft knowledge, burft into 
tears. Salutary was the agitation which the little being 
now felt, and almoft in tears himfelf, the good man 
was delighted with this proof of returning fenfation. 
Still, however, the poor mother was an objet of his 
deepeft concern. She now lay without any figns of 
life, the fog grew thicker, he was utterly incapable of 
removing her; and he was equally afraid to leave her, 

even 
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even for a few minutes, in fo dangerous a fituation, for 
fhe yet was partly in the carriage way. His only hope 
was, that it could not be long before fome paffengers 
would come by, and he determined patiently to wait 
their aflitance. Being a man of piety, as well as hu- 
manity, he employed this paufe in a fervent prayer to 
utm who is the father of the fatherlefs, that he might 
be made the inftrument of faving from deftruétion 
thefe defolate beings. With an involuntary motion he 
ftrained the infant in his arms, while he conceived ra- 
ther than uttered this mental petition, and the confe- 
quence was an increafe of its terror and a redoubling of 
its cries. Not knowing how to pacify it, Mr. Howard 
knelt down, and its tears flowed copioufly upon the 
pale cheek of its parent—young as it was, it almoft 
{prung out of the arms of its proteétor, when it ap- 
proached that bofom upon which it had been accuf- 
tomed to find a baim for ail its little griefs. The inftant 
it got within reach of its mother’s face, it feized the 
well-known check with fo firm a gripe, that pain re- 
ftored the fufpended fenfes, and after a deep and audi- 
ble fob, the apparently dead parent, once more opened 
her languid eyes—juft at that inftant the noife of a car- 
riage reached the ears of Mr. Howard~-it foon after be- 
came vifible, and juft at the fame moment, walking in a 
contrary direction, two young men appeared. The 
driver of this vehicle, which proved to be an empty 
hackney coach, ftopped at the firft intimation that he 
was wanted. The two young men alfo readily yielded 
their affiftance, and the generous philanthropift, heir 
to all the hereditary virtues of his name, had foon the 
happinefs of finding himfelf, and his affliéted charge, 
on their way to his hofpitable, though not magnificent 
mantion. 

In a very fhort fpace, during which the fcattered 
fenfes of the mother, cheered with the foothing ac- 
cents and tender looks of Mr. Howard, returned: and 
the child, now reftored to her arms, had refyumed its 
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he coach arrived at the gate which, at the 
mall court, we heen his houfe from the 
arcely had vachman rung the bell, when, 

with looks of ter any barn Mrs. Ho oward-ruthed into 
the pci tiem * her fun Edwin, and fome of the 
younger branches of the family. Mr. Howard inftantly 
faw her alarm, at feeing him arrive in that unufual 
manner, and as inftantly diffipated all her fears. With 
an animated voice he exclaimed :—‘‘ My love, with me 
all is well, and in a little time, I have no doubt, but 
you will thank me for the sew year's gift with which 
i am about to prefent you. Benevolence like yours 
does not think the worfe of a prefent becaufe it appears 
in the thape of difirets.’” The expreflive countenance 
of this worthy partner of a worthy hufband beamed 
with delight at the fafety of him for whom a moment 
before fhe had been filled | with apprehenfion—her fine 
eyes, which upon occaiions like thefe, ftill fparkled 
with the vivacity of younger years, were raited, 
moft without her knowing it, to heaven; gratitude 
the giver cf ail wexcies was en fifi fonsimanss affec- 
tion ro her hufband the fecomd; and curiofity, which 
in a moment gave place to the tendereit compaflion, 
her third. 

The coach door was now opened—Mrs. Howard 
took the babe; and Mr. Howard, afiifted by Edwin 
and the coachman, carried the mother into the houfe. 

Je in Por pe win ch nce faid the good man, 

atly placed his interefting burden upon a fopha, 
ay Me garments be put upon our unknown 
friend, and her fweet babe—they have worn thot 
which are now about them much too long. Providence 
has configned them to our care, at fome future feafon 
we fhall know the full value of our new year’s gifi— 
let fomething of a cordial nature be adminiftered, but 
with caution, for it is evident they have been too long 
without proper food. ‘To you, my love, I leave this 
grateful tafk, while I and Kdwin go inflantly in 
fearch 
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fearch of our friend, Dr. Blake, of whofe fkilful affift- 
ance this poor fufferer ftands greatly in nced—during 
our abfence, the neceffary changes can be made.”’ As 
he faid this he turned towards the door, and making a 
fign with his hand to prevent the effufions of gratitude 
which he faw were breaking from the lips of the obje& 
of his benevolence, he and Edwin inftantly difap- 
peared. 

No fooner was he gone, than the filence which he 
had impofed upon a heart touched to the quick with 
the humanity and affe€tion with which it faw irfelf 
treated, burft forth, firft in fobs and tears, and at 
length into thefe articulate founds :—O! madam, I 
mutt fpeak, or my full heart will burft—1 have no lan- 
guage to exprefs what 1 now feel—deeply wounded as 
I have been by an unfecling world—pierced tothe very 
foul by thofe to whom I had a right to look for protec- 
tion: fpurned with infult, where I ought to have been 
treated with kindnefs: denied relief even in the laft 
erifis of human fufferance—I find it difficult to per- 
fuade myfelf that I am yet in the abodes of man. Is 
it poffible that {uch an image of the good Samaritan as 
your hufband exhibits fhould be a mortal! It cofts me 
an effort to convince myfelf thatit is not a dream with 
which my fancy is deluded. Is it poffible that fuch an 
abode of benevolence as this fhould be a reality ?”—~ 
“ Compofe yourfelf, my dear young friend,’’ replied 
Mrs. Howard, who not only feared that the ftrength 
of her feelings would totaily rob her of that repofe 
which was fo requifite in her prefent circum {tances ; but 
was alfo fenfible that the longer fhe continued in her wet 
and muddy clothes, the greater was her real danger. 
* Compote yourfelf, I intreat you, till I can procure 
that change of apparel of which you fo much ftand in 
need; my hufband is indeed the pride of my heart, 
and an ornament to human nature, but you vaftly over- 
rate the fervice he has rendered you—be affured, bad 
as the world is, that there are multitudes in it, who, in 
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fimilar fituations, would have aéted as we are doing 
take your fweet babe, and let your gratitude take its 
proper direétion. Whatever is good upon earth is to 
be atcribed to that Fountain of all goodnefs which re- 
fides in heaven.’? With thefe words Mrs. Howard 
placed the child in its mother’s arms, and with a look 
which reiterated every fyllable fhe had uttered, left the 
room. 

It was not long before fhe returned with a complete 
change of clothes for both the morher and her child— 
her wardrobe was not very large, but it was well fur- 
nifhed with w/efu/ articles: mere ornaments conftituted 
but a fmall part of it. Her eldeft daughter, Amelia, 
about feventeen years old, had attended to the fire, and 
by the time her mother returned, had entirely un- 
dreffed the child, who, comforted by the warmth, and 
feeing its mother near it, was laughing, though in a 
ftranger’s arms. Mrs. Howard foon removed the few 
thin and drenched clothes, which little more than co- 
vered this daughter of diftrefs. Thefe miferable rags 
were jult fucceeded by a fet of clean and warm gar- 
ments, when the well-known knock at the ftreet door 
announced the return of Mr. Howard. Mrs. Howard 
ran to the parlour door, and with an eye gliftening 
with benevolence and delight, welcomed in her hul- 
band, her fon, and Dr. Blake, 

The poor woman’s foot was inftantly examined by 
this amiable and intelligent furgeon ; and the delighted 
Howards (for they all partook of the fatisfation) had 
the pleafure of hearing him pronounce, that though it 
was a fevere bruife, he had reafon to think that none 
of the bones were broken—the ancle was grazed, and 
mutt be expected for feveral days to give great pain, 
and at pretent there was a confiderable degree of in- 
flammation ; but notwithfianding ail this, Dr.Blake was 
clearly of opinion that, with the accommodations and 
means of recovery which were now enfured, a month’s 

time 
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time would, if nothing unforefeen took place, effeét a 
cure. 

“For that month, my daughter,” faid the cheerful 
philanthropift, ** you and your little cherub fhall be on 
a vifit at my houfe; and affure yourfelf neither I nor 
my family wii complain, if your ftay fhould be pro- 
longed for another ‘uch period ; make vourfelf, there- 
fore, perfectly eafy—-be a good girl—mind what the 
doctor favs, and at prefent think of nothing but getting 
well as faft as you can.”’ 

“O my preferver !’’ faid the poor woman, whofé 
foot was now bound up and placed on a fopha, “ I 
muft thank you now, or my heart will break ;”’ as the 
faid this her voice faultered, her feelings became too 
exquifite to be borne, and fhe funk into a fwoon. 

The ufual remedies were adminifteréed, and in alittle 
time fhe recovered—all further difcourfe was, however, 
prohibited by Dr. Blake, and fhe and the child were 
conveyed to the apartment which had always been ufed 
for the nurfery, and there, being put into an excellent 
warmed bed, they both foon fell mto a fine fleep. 

Dr. Blake was foon obliged to take his leave, for he 
was juft going to vifit a patient he had had fome time 
in hand, when Mr. Howard called upon him. 

“ Come,” faid this amiable man, when the doétor 
was gone—“ we muft not forget the bufinefs of this 
evening—a good deal of cur time is gone, but we fhall 
not enjoy what remains the lefs, becaufe an aét of hu- 
manity has occupied the paft. We are moft likely a little 
out of tune for common place amufements, and | think 
I know my family too well to fuppofe they will much 
regret fuch a difappointment, Come, Eliza, my heart’s 
beft love ! open your little ftore of fweet meats, nuts, ale 
monds, &c. Amelia, make us a little warm punch. 
Emma, bring your little chair, and then, when you 
are all comfortably feated, you fhall examine my pockets. 
I have not whoily forgot you on New-year’s-day. 

Mrs. Howard loft no time in complying. with her 
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hufband’s withes. Amelia yery foon produced her ex- 
cellent compofition. Emma, who was about fix years 
old, placed herfelf clofe by her father, while the happy 
Edwin fat between his mother and his fitter Amelia. 
The candles were now trimmed, the fire in a cheerful 
glowing ftate ; and the amiable father of this charming 
family haftened to gratify the expeétations which he 
had raifed. 

“ To you, my Edwin,” faid he, as he prefented him 
with a parcel neatly tied with red tape, * it’ belongs 
to diftribute the contents of this little packet—it is 
your birth-day, and may you fee many happy returns 
of it. The value of thefe little prefents will depend 
not on themfelves, for they coft but little, but on 
the principle upon which they are given and received.’ 

Edwin ‘took the parcel with a look of affeétionate 
gratitude, and having untied it found the following ar- 
ticles :—A beautiful pocket-book, handfoinely bound, 
with exquifite engravings at the head of each month ; 
it contained alfo an excellent frontifpiece, and engraved 
title-page; what rendered the piétures more interefting 
was this circumftance—that they were all founded upon 
events which had taken place in the correfponding 
months of the preceding year. 

An elegant houfewite, furnifhed with a variety of 
ufeful things, fuch as a pair of {ciffars, filver knife, 
pencil, bodkins, &c. was the fecond article which ap- 
peared, A red morocco purfe, in the fhape of a bal- 
loon, and Prty’s Gift, a finall volume recently pube 
lithed, and admirably calculated to infpire the young 
mind with fentiments of virtuous humanity, éxhaufted 
the little budget. 

Each article was examined and admired in turn, and 
Edwin with great delight exercifed his office of diftri- 
butor. ‘The pocket-book he gave to his mother; the 
houfewife co his fitter Amelia; and the remaining ar- 
ticles to the delighted Emma. My. and Mrs. Howard 
epplauded his decifion; and his’ father faid, “My 
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Edwin muft not go ungifted on fuch a day as this,” — 
fo faying, he took from his pocket a fmall volume, 
handfomely, but not gaudily, bound,—-“ This little 
book,” faid he, prefenting it to his fon, * contains 
much in a {mall compafs, upon a very important and 
interefting fubjeét; and is written with accuracy, 
per{picuity, and elegance ; upon the hiftory of religious 
opinions, I do not know a volume fo entertaining, fa 
brief, and yet at the fame time fo fatisfactory. To 
you, Edwin, 1 am perfuaded I could not have given a 
more acceptable prefent. You have an enquiring mind, 
and a ferious difpofition. Depend upon it, my child, 
religion is of the higheft importance, and the differences 
which have taken place upon it, only ferve to thew the 
high importance in which it has been held by every 
truly confiderate mind, the weaknefs of the human 
underftanding, and the abfolute neceffity there is for 
the exercife of candour and love from all parties.” So 
faying, he put into Edwin’s hands the book ; he eagerly 
opened it, and found it to be Evans's Sketch of the 
Denominations of the Chriftian World. 

“ My dear father,’”’ faid Edwin, while his eyes 
fyarkled with pleafure, * you have made me happy 
indeed, I have often heard of different re/igzons among tt 
chriftians, and, as you remember, have frequently que(- 
tioned you upon the fubjeét; here my curiofity will be 
gratified, and I fhall begin the new year with that in- 
formation which I have long thirfted after ; you mutt 
help me as I go along, and explain any difficulties 
which may occur.” : 

Mr. Howard embraced his fon with a tranfport 
which only a virtuous father can feel towards a virtu- 
ous and promifing child. The embrace went round, 
and may fuch a new-year’s-day as this be often re- 
peated, was echoed from every lip. 

The fervants were now called in—a little prefent 
was given to each. The 47b/e was then produced, and a 
portion read by Edwin—this was fucceeded by a hymn, 
in 
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in which every voice joined, and the amiable mafter of 
the family clofed the fervice with a prayer, in which 
the beft affections of a tender, virtuous fpirit were 
poured forth in language as fimple as it was manly and 
ferious. A temperate fupper fucceeded, fome time 
was then {pent in more clofely examining the pocket- 
book and Pity’s Gift, and then this happy family res 
tired to their places of repofe. 

(To be continued.) 





EXTRACT FROM 
SHERLOCK’s NEW LETTERS, 
FROM AN ENGLISH TRAVELLER, 


lye Count de Peltzer, an officer in the Pruffian 
fervice, was the only fon of a widow. He was 
handfome, brave to an excefs, and deeply in love with 
Meademoifelle d’ Benfkow. She was in her eighteenth 
year; gentle, pretty, and born with an extreme fenfi- 
bility. Her lover juft turned of twenty, was loved with 
a pailion equal to his own, and the day was fixed to 
make them happy, 1: was the 2oth of June, 1778.— 
The Pruflian troops are always ready to take the field ; 
and the 17th of June, at ten o'clock at night, the 
Count’s regiment received orders to march at midnight 
for Silefia. He was at Berlin, and his miftrefs at a 
country houfe four leagues from the town. He fet off 
confequently without feeing her; and he wrote to her 
from the firtt place where he ftopped, that it was im- 
poflible for him to live without her ; that it was effen- 
tial to his happinefs that fhe fhould follow him imme- 
diately, and that they fhould be married in Silefia. He 
wrote at the fame time to her brother, who was his moft 
intimate friend, to plead his caufe with her parents. 
She fet out then accompanied by this brother, and her 
Jover’s mother. Never did the fands of Brandenbourg 
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appear fo heavy to this charming girl; but at length the 
journey ended, and fhe arrived at the town of Herftadr, 
it was in the morning, and ‘* Never’’ faid her brother 
tome, “ did my «ves fee a woman lovelier than my 
fifter. The exercife of the journey had added to her 
bloom, and her eyes painted what paffed in her breatt.”’ 
But, O human profpects ! how deceitful are you! how 
near often is the moment of wretchednefs to theino- 
ment of felicity!’ The carriage is topped to let pafs 
fome foldiers who, advancing with flow fteps, bore in 
their arms a wounded officer ; the tender heart of the 
young lady was affeéted atthe fight : fhe little fufpeéted 
that it was her lover.—Some Auftrian foragers had ap- 
proached the town, and the young Count went out to 
repulfe them. Burning to diftinguifh himtelf, he 
rufhed with ardour befcre his troop, and fell the viétim 
of his unhappy impetuofity —To defcribe the fituation 
of this unfortunate young woman would be to infult 
at once your heart and your imegination, Ler lbver is 
placed in his bed; his mother is at his fe et, and his 
miftrefs holds his hand. “ O my Charlotte,” cried he, 
opening a dying eye—he wanted to ‘peak; but his 
voice broke, and he melted into tears. His tears had 
pierced the foul of his miftrefs; the Ictt ber reafon, 
and, ** No, J will not furvive you,” cried fhe, quite 
frantic, and feizing a fword. They difarmed her ; and 
he made a fige with his hand that they fhould bring her 
to his bedfide. She came; he grafped her arm; and 
after two painful efforts to fpeak, he faid, with a fob: 
“ Live, my Charlotte, to comfort my mother,’”’ and 
expired. When I paffed through Berlin in 1779, the 
unfortunate lady had not recovered her fenfes. 


A REVERIE 
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A REVERIE 
ON THE PASSION OF LOVE*. 


Aux peupliers qui bornent mon fejour, 

g avolrs juré de fufpendre ma ly: re; 

De refpiier, d’ étre heureux fans délire, 

D’ofer fur-tout étre heureux fans l’amour: 

J’avois juré; mais je l’ai vu fouriere, 

Et fur fon aile 11 emporte aujour’d “hui 

Tous les fermens que j’ai faits contre lui.” 
DORAT, 


On the tall poplars which furround my cot, 
And mark the bound’ries of my humble iuty 
Where I fo oft of Cupid’s pow’r havefang, 
I fiercely {wore my unftrung lyre to hang : 
To breathe in peace—to tafte the quiet joy 
Of calm contentment, which can never cloy: 
But more than all anit from my heart 
Tormenting love, and its too pl leafing fmart; 
Thus did ry {wear—but lift’ning Cupid fmil’ d, 
And, whilft with his enchantments he beguil’d, 
He wafted on his pinions fat away, 
My fruitlefs oaths, rebellious to his fway.”’ 
INEPTUS, 
PON reading fome paffages in the fourth book of 
beg rally which he paints the diftrefs of Dido 
upon-her being deferted by /Eneas, | could not help 
revolving in my mind with a good deal of unecafinefs, 
the miferies of love. My refleétions threw me into a 
reverie, which prefented to my mind an imaginary 


* The merits of this charming Reverie will be felt by every 


seader of tafte and difcernment. It originally appeared in a 
Provincial Journal, was afterwards pr ‘inted feparately, and 
circulated amongft a few friends of the author, i 
diftinguifhed for his ingenuity and learning. He will 


fore, excufe our having given it a more permanent 
and thereby extending its {phere of ufefulnefs. 
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train of circumitances which I fhall now relate, hoping 
they may tend to cherifh that virtuous fenfibility which 
is the ornament of our nature. My fancy naturally 
carried me into the times of heathenifh fuperftition, 
which I hope will be my apology for mentioning Gods 
and Goddeffes, I imagined that the power of love had 
occafioned general difcontent, and that the different or- 
ders of men had entered into an agreement to petition 
Jupiter for her removal. 

I thought that at the head of thefe complainers, ftood 
the men of learning and fcience ; they lamented with 
vehemence the inroads of love, that it has often be- 
trayed them from the paths of knowledge into per- 
plexity and intrigue. They alledged, that it extin- 
guifhed in the botom of the young, all thirft after laud- 
able improvement, and plrated in its ftead frivolous and 
tormenting defires. That t2 purfuit of truth called 
for a tr anquil and ferene ftace of vaiend; whilft love was 

confiantly attended with tumult and alarm. Whatever 
turn the takes, faid they, fhe will ever be an enemy to 
labour, her {miles are too gay, and her difappointments 
too melancholy, for any ferious application. They were 
grieved to fee “that fo trifling a paffion fhould occupy fo 
much tune and attention, and that man, who-was formed 
to contemplate the heavens and the earth, fhould fpend 
half his life in gaining the good graces of the weaker 
and more inconfid erable part of his fpecies. I thought 
J perceived that this turn for love and gallantry, gave 
particular offence to the whole tribe of aftronomers and 
profound philofophers. They faw with indignation, 
that many of our youth were more anxious to explain a 
look, than to folve a problem, and that they would of- 
ten be playing with a fan, when they fhould be hand- 
ling a quadrant. It infatuates every one, faid they, 
who is fo unhappy as to be touched with it. He is 
often more attentive to every change of countenance in 
a celebrated beauty, than to the phafes of the moon, 
and is more anxious to be acquainted with all her ma- 
neeuvres, 
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nceuvres, than with the motion of the whole planetary 
fyftem. One in particular affirmed upon his know. 
ledge, that he had been acquainted with ftudents in 
anatomy, who looked with more curiofity into the 
countenance of a young beauty, than upon the diffec. 
tion of a bullock’s eye. Some who pretend to fee much 
farther than the vulgar, confidered every thing relating 
to love, as capricious and vifionary. Since we are all 
formed of the fame materials, it feemed to them very 
unreafonable that a little difference of form and colour 
fhould raife fuch violent commotions. Beauty, they 
faid, was but a fuperficial covering, and every thing at 
the bottom was alike. Upon this principle, they looked 
upon it as the height of philofophy to view with in- 
difference, what has always given mankind the greateft 
pleafure. This humour they carried fo far, that the 
lamented they could not ftrip nature herfelf of her delu- 
fions, as they termed them, by taking off thofe agree- 
able colourings of light and fhade which lie upon the 
objeéts around us, and give them all their richnefs and 
beauty. They would have been glad to have turned 
the creation into acolourlefs and dreary wafte, that they 
might have wandered up and down and taken a clofer 
furvey of it. 

The next clafs of petitioners, I obferved, were the 
men of bufinefs. They fer out with remarking, that 
they did not join in the complaints that were made 
againft love upon their own account; for though they 
had been weak enough in the younger part of their 
lives to fall under its influence, it was many years fince 
they had felt the flighteft impreffions of it. They had 
in view the welfare of their children, and this being 
neither more or Jefs than their affluence, they were led 
to confider love chiefly in the light of an expenfive 
pafiion. Its little tenderneffes and endearments ap- 
peared to them inexpreffibly ridiculous, and they won- 
dered how any body could be foolifh enough to fpend 
hours in tattling to women, without thinking to gain a 
farthing 
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farthing by it. They gave a long lift of young men 
who had been frugal and induftrious, till they were en- 
ticed by love to prefer pleafure to profit. They de- 
clared, that when we take an account of balls, and 
treats, and trinkets of various kinds, with the lofs of 
time infeparably attendant upon them, it was at the 
peril of a fortune to attempt the heart of a beloved ob- 
jet. I was a good deal amufed with the manner in 
which they treated of love; they confidered it as they 
would any other commodity, fetting a price upon every 
part of it. They reckoned a figh at a fhilling, and if it 
chanced to be obferved by the “perfon for whom it was 
intended, it was well if half a guinea cleared the exe 

ence of it. A fide glance was rated at half as much as 
a full view ; they portioned out all the parts of a beau- 
tiful perfon, and made a valuation of each of them.— 
The fame fcale was applied to their very attitudes; for 
the fight of a beautiful woman, dancing, was accounted 
a matter of enormous expence, and is fhe chanced to 
fmile with any degree of complacency upon any one, it 
was well if he was not ruined. Under thefe impreflions, 
they confidered love as the certain forerunner of po- 
verty. 

There was one complaint raifed againft this paffion, 
which [ thought had fomething in it more plaufible 
than any I have yet mentioned ; it turned upon the 
eafe with which it makes its approaches upon us, and 
the impoffibility of guarding againft its firft advances. 
We have been able, faid they, by art, to manage the 
elements fo as in general to prevent any dangerous 
overflowings of them. We brave the ftorm in ihips, 
and dive into the fea in bells, but the ingenuity of man 
has hit upon no contrivance to fave us from the in- 
fluence of love. Could we cail it in to amufe a leifure 
hour, or to relieve the languor of a few tedious mo- 
ments, and then difmiis it again, it might be efteemed 
a bleffing, in a life fo barren of enjoyment. But it is 
an influence that is fhed all around us, and pours itfelf 
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upon us from every corner. It often lies hid betwixt 
the keys of an harpfichord, and is fhaken out with a 
few touches of the finger. It flounces:in an apron, and 
is trailed along with a petticoat. No circumfpeétion 
can preferve us from it, for it wifl often fteal upon us, 
when we are leaf upon our guard. It hides refelf in 
a lock, and waves im ringlets of the hair. It will enter 
by an eye, an ear, a hand or a foor. <A glance and 
gaze are fometimes equally fatal. 

I was next prefented witha fcene which I thought as 
interefting and folemn as can enter into the imagination 
of man. This was no other than a view of the whole 
train of difappointed lovers. At the fight of them my 
heart melted infenfibly into the moft tender compaffion. 
There was an extreme deje€tion, mingled with a pierc- 
ing wildnefs in their looks, that was very affecting. 
Cheerfulnefs and ferenity, I could eafily perceive the 
had been long ftrangers to. Their countenances were 
overfpread with a gloom which appeared to be of long 
ftanding, and to be colleéted there from dark and dit. 
mal imaginations. There was at the fame time all that 
kind of animation in their features, which betokens 
troubled thoughts. Their air and manner was altoge- 
ther fingular, and fuch as marks a fpirit at once eager 
and irrefolute. Their ftep was irregular, and they 
ever and anon ftarted and looked around them, as tho’ 
they were alarmed by fome fecret terror. I was fome- 
what furprifed in looking through the whole affembiy, 
not to fee any one that wept. When they were ar- 
rived at the place where they had determined to prefent 
their united petitions, I was particularly attentive to 
obferve every thing that paffed. Though I liftened, I 
could not learn any thing diftin@tly. After an interval 
of profound filence, a murmur only of broken fighs and 
piercing exclamations was heard through the aflembly. 
{ fhould have mentioned, that fome of them fell off 
before they had got tothe place of rendezvous. “Fhey 
halted for fome time, and continued in a melancholy 
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fufpenfe, whether they fhould turn back, or go for- 
ward. They knew not which to prefer; the tranquil- 
lity of indifference, or the tender diftreffes of love; at 
length they inclined to the latter, not having refolution 
even to with for the extinétion of a paflion which min- 
gled itfelf with the very elements of their exiftence. 
Why, faid they, fhould we banifh from our minds the 
image of all that is pleafing and delightful, and which 
if we could once forget, there would be nothing left im 
the world worth remembering? The agitation and 
anxiety felt upon this occafion, could | lay it fully open 
t) the reader, would form a much more interefting pic- 
ture than the deliberations of Cafar, whether he 
jhould pafs the Rubicon, 

I nnagined there were feveral other diftin& bodies of 
men, who complained to the heavenly powers of the 
tyrauny of love, but the particulars having in a great 
meafure faded from my memory, the reader muft ex~ 
cule my pafling them over in filence. 1 muft not hoav- 
ever forget to obferve, that the number and unanimity 
of thule who prefented their petitions upon this occa- 
fion, were fuca, that they might fairly be confidered as 
reprefenting the fentiments of far the greater part of 
maukind, 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





REFLECTIONS ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


WRITTEN IN 1791*. 


BY ROBERT HALL, A. M. 


N attention to the political afpeét of the world, is 
not now the fruit of an idle curiofity, or the 
amufement of a diflipated and frivolous mind, but is 


* 'The Revolution in France had not, at that period, been 
attended with thofe horrible fcenes of cruelty by which it has 
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awakened and kept alive by occurrences as various as 
they are extraordinary. ‘There are times when the 
moral world feems to ftand ftill: there are others, when 
it feems impelled tewards its goal with an accelerated 
force. The prefent is a period more interefting, per- 
haps, than any which has been known in the whole 
flight of time. The fcenes of Providence thicken upon 
us fo faft, and are fhifted with fo ftrange a rapidity, as 
if the great drama of the world were drawing to a clofe. 
Events have taken place of late, and revolutions have 
been effeéted which, had they been foretold a very few 
years ago, would have been viewed as vifionary and ex- 
travagant, and their influence is yet far from bein 
{pent. Europe never prefented fuch a {peétacle before, 
and it is worthy of being contemplated with the pro- 
foundeft attention by all its inhabitants. The empire 
of darknefs and of defpotifin has been fmitten with a 
ftroke which has founded through the univerfe. When 
we fee whole kingdoms, after repofing for centuries on 
the lap of their rulers, ftart from their flumber, the 
dignity of man rifing up from depreilion, and tyrants 
trembling on their thrones, who can remain entirely 
indifferent, or fail to turn his eye towards a theatre fo 
auguft and extraordinary ? Thefe are a kind of throes 
and ftruggles of nature to which it would be a fullen- 
nefs to refufe our fympathy. Old foundations are break- 
ing up; new edifices are rearing. Inftitutions which 
have been long held in veneration as the moft fublime 
refinements of human wifdom and policy, which age 
hath cemented and confirmed, which power hath fup- 
ported, which eloquence hath con{pired to embellith, 
and opulence to enrich, are falling faft to decay, New 
profpects are opening on every tide of fuch amazing 
variety and extent, as to ftretch farther than the eye of 
the moft enlightened obferver can reach. 

Some beneficial effects appear to have taken place 
already, fufficient to nourith our mof fanguine hope of 
benefits much more extenfive. The mifchief and ae’ 
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of wars begin to be underitood, and that mild and libe- 
ra} fyftem of policy adopted which has ever indeed been 
the object of prayer to the humane and devout, but has 
hitherto remained utterly unknown in the cabinet of 
princes. As the mind naturally yields to the impreffioa 
ef obje&ts which it contemplates often, we need not 
wonder if, amidft events fo extraordinary, the human 
chara€ter itfelf fhould appear to be altering and improv- 
ing apace. That fond attachment to ancient inftitu- 
tions, and blind fubmiffion to opinions already received, 
which has ever checked the growth of improvement, 
end drawn on the greateft bencfaétors of mankind dan- 
ger or negleét, is giving way to a fpirit of bold and 
tearlefs inveftigation. Man feems to be becoming more 
erc€t and mdepencent. He leans mere on himfelf, lefs 
on his fellow creatures. He begins to feel in a higher 
degree a confcicufnefs of pertonal dignity, and is lefs 
eaamoured of artificial diftinétions. There is forme hope 
of our beholding that fimplicity and energy of character 
which marks his natural ftate, blended with the humae 
nity, the elegance, and improvement of polifbed fociety. 
The events which have already taken place, and the fur~ 
ther changes they forebode, will open to the contempla- 
tive of every character innumerable fources of refleétion. 
To the philolopher, they prefent many new and extrae 
erdinary fatts, where his penetration will find ample 
icope in attempting to difcover their caufe and to predié&t 
their effects. He will have an opportunity of viewing 
mankind in an interefting fituation, and of tracing the 
progrefs of opinion through channels it has rarely flowed 
in before. The politician will feel his attention power- 
fully awakened on feeing new maxims of policy intro- 
duced, new inftitutions eftablifhed, and fuch a total al- 
teration in the ideas of a great part of the world, as will 
oblige him to ftudy the art of government, as it were, 
afreth. The devout mind will behold in the momentous 
changes the finger of God, and difcerning in them the 
dawn of that glorious period in which wars will ceafe, 
E 3 and 
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and anti-chriftian tyranny fhal! fall, will adore that un- 
erring wifdom whofe fecret operation never fails to con. 
duét all human affairs to their proper iffue, and impels 
the great aétors on that trouble -d the: atre to fulfil, when 
they leaf intend it, the counfels of heaven, and the 
predictions of its prophets. 





GENERAL REVIEIV OF LITERATURE. 
OP oJs) 6 anley eiederei eee With sueeuntent 
«© The hand of Nature on peculiar minds 

** Imprints a different bias, and to each 

‘ Decrees its pose in the common toil, 


ANON, 


T the commencement of the year 1799, it is 
Pf 2 pleafing to take a retrofpelive view of the pat 


vear with regard to Literature, and to notice in a cur- 
fory manner thofe publications which have attracted the 
attention of the Public. Our limits will not admit of 
an extenfive detail, but a general review may ferve to 
promote the improvement of our Readers. 


HISTORY 


Firft claims our attention, on account of the im por- 
tant objects which it embraces, and the momentous 
purpofes to which it may be appropriated. The Me- 
mors of the Life and Adminifiration of Sir Robert 
Walpole, Earl of Orford, by Mr. Coxe, is deferving 
of pi articular attention, becaufe it developes and illuf- 
trates about forty years of the hiftory of England. This 
work con Ritutes three ponderous quarto volumes, the 
firft of which imparts ‘the moft entertainment, being 
the life of that extraordinary and celebrated ftatefinan. 
Mr. Coxe endeavours to exculpate his hero from that 
fyftem: atic corruption with w hich he is by moft writers 
pointe dly charged. With what fuccefs he has exe “— 
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histafk muft be left to the judgment of his readers. The 
accufation is certainly moft difgraceful, and when con- 
firmed by adequate evidence, involves the charaéter in 
lafting infamy. Mr. Gilbert Parke has publifhed the 
Letters and Corre/pondence of Lord Bolingbroke, dur- 
mg the time he was fecretary to Queen Anne. This 
work may be pronounced a ftorehoufe of political in- 
formation of undoubted authenticity. It throws light 
on the conduét and temper of that fingular nobleman, 
concerning whom fo many different opinions are enter- 
tained. Both his religious and political tenets have been 
on various occafions rigoroufly canvafled and feverely 
condemned. The perutal of this production, therefore, 
will be acceptable to politicians of every deicription. 
Sir Richard Clayton’s tranflation of Tenhave’s Me- 
moirs of the Houfe of Medici, next demands our no- 
tice, and is, on the whole, an interefting account of the 
rife and progrefs of modern literature. We recom- 
mend it to the attention of the connoiffeur, who will 
be entertained with its contents. Mr. Rofcoe’s Life of 
Lorenzo de Medici, is of a fimilar nature to the prefent 
publication. Comparifons are odious. We may, how- 
ever, fafely declare that Sir Richard’s tranflation is 
entitled to no fmall commendation. The hiftory of 
The Reign of Shah Aulum, the prefent Emperor of In- 
dofian, by Captain Franklin, the pupil of the late Sir 
William Jones, introduces us to the knowledge of 
Eaftern affairs. The political tranfaétions of that coun- 
try appear to be faithrully detailed, and the fufferings 
of Shah Aulum are narrared with a tendernefs which 
does honour to the feelings of the heart. Lord Orford’s 
Works, in five volumes, quarto, may be here mentioned 
with propriety. They conftiture a large mafs of in- 
formation by means of private letters which paffed be- 
tween perfons of the firft diftinétion. Some fcenes are 
developed which explain certain movements in the po- 
litical world, of which, otherwife, we fhould have en- 
tertained a very obicure conception. At the fame 
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time we are free to confefs, that amidft many curious 
faéts, valuable to the moralift and politician, there are 
feveral trifling anecdotes, and infignificant fayings, 
which might as well have been configned to oblivion. 
The editor, however, has executed his tafk with fidelity. 
We now pafs on to 


POLITICS, 


That tempefuous region which at prefent promifes no 
great profpeét of calmnefs and tranquillitv. The Bishop 
of Landag’s Addrefs to the People of Great Britain, 
has attraéted great attention, and fo far as it roufes us 
to withftand the encroachments of a cruel and relentlefs 
enemy, is entitled to approbation. It has been animad- 
verted on by Hinckley and Wakefield, the latter of 
whom is now on that account under a profecution by 
the Attorney General. We therefore forbear our re- 
marks. Friends, however, to difcuffion and free en- 
quiry on all fubjeéts, we advife political writers to ab- 
ftain from violent expreffions, which only heighten and 
inflame the paflions of mankind. 

On the fubjeét of Invafion we meet with feveral 
pamphlets deferving of praife, particularly Mr. Burge’s 
Addrefs to the People of Great Britain, which, while 
it manifefts a commendable temperance, fuggefts many 
important confiderations. Lord Auckland is the re- 
puted author of Confiderations upon the State of Public 
Affairs at the bezinning of the Year 1798, which dif- 
play a confideraole knowledge of the political condi- 
tion of Europe. Dumourier’s Table Speculatif de 
2’ Europe, has been tranflated into our language, and 
merits attention. This General difcovers a profound 
acquaintance with his fubjeét; his pen as weil as his 
{word will excite admiration. Yorke’s Letter to the 
Reformers, is a curious proof that political principles 
may undergo, and that in a fhort time, a confiderable 
change. Aufreve’s Warning to Britons, confifts of a 
detail defcribing the cruelties of the French to the pea- 
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fants of Suabia, during the invafion of Germany in 
797. Such inhumanity merits univerfal execration. 
Harper’s Obfervaitons on the Difpute between the 
United States and France, and Monroe’ s View of the 
Condud? of the Executive in the Foreign Affairs of the 
United Siates, as conneéted with the Miffion to the 
French Republic, during the Years 1794, 1795, and 
1766, fhould be read together. Thus a juft judgment 
will be formed concerning the refpeétive partics. We, 
however, confeis that the French have aéted iniqui- 
toufly towards the Americans, for every attempt to- 
wards briber y and corruption fhould be reprobated. In 
perfons sinaliee the caufe of freedom, fuch a — ct 
roules a ftill greater degree of indignation. In revie 
ing the recent behaviour of the French, both pronto 
Switzerland and America, we may well exclaim with 
Madame Roland, juft before her execution, ** O Li- 
berty ! how many crimes are committed in thy name ! 
We mutt now proceed to a far more agreeable depart- 
ment, 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 


‘Where the mind may be entertained and improved 
with a detail of interefting events. Dallaway’s Con 
fiantinople, Ancient and Modern, conveys curious in- 
formation re{peéting the metropolis of the Turkith em- 
pire. This induftrious writer has alfo infpeéted the 
ruins of claflic ground, which every {cholar muft pe- 
rufe with an ardent curiofity. The Sketch of Moderz 
France, edited by Dr. Moody, isa feries of letters by a 
Lady, and affords much information on the condition 
of France at that period. The whole breathes a viva- 
cious {pirit, and feems diétated by impartiality. Mi/s 
Williams’s Tour into Switzerland, is a publication 
written with her ufual elegance, and contains elo- 
quent defcriptions of that romantic country. Her ac- 
count of Switzerland indicates that a reformation was 
neceffary ; but all that fhe advances does not alter our 
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opinion, that the French had no right to invade that 
territory, and therefore are chargeable with a mof 
wanton and mof unjuftifiable tvranny. Hentzel’s Tra- 
vels into England dung the Reign of Queen Eliza- 
éeth,is a curious performance, and 1s adorned with many 
elegant engravings. It fhews the manners of our an- 
ceftors, and contrafted with modern refinements, ex~ 
hibits the conveniencies and elegancies which embellith 
the prefent fiate of fociety. Warner's Walk through 
Wales is replete with infruétion and entertainment. 
We have feldom read a performance with more plea- 
fure. We underftand that he is a refpe€table clergy- 
man at Bath, and engaged in publifhing the antiquities 
of that city. Skrine’s Tzvo fucceffive Tours through the 
Whole of Wales; Mr. Woodward’s Eccentric Excur- 
fions; and Mr. M‘Nayr’s Guide from Glafgow to forme 
of the moft remarkable Scenes in the High? lands of Scote 
fand, are performances which may be perufed with 
pleafure. We are willing to approve whatever at- 
tempt is made in this way for the entertainment of the 
Public. But we advife all tourifts to be more choice in 
their collections, and to render their remarks fubfere 
vient to the welfare of the community. We mutt not 
clofe this department without mentioning Collins’s Ac- 
count of Botany Bay, which is a refpectabie produc- 
tion, and adorned with interefting engravings. Its 
Author feems a fenfible humane man, and writes 
with ability. His delineation of the manners of the na- 
tives difclofes a variety of curious particulars, and ena- 
bles us to afcertain with greater precifion the cuftoms 
of the favage ftate. Thefe details fhould teach us to 
value the bleffings of civilization, which are always 
great, however ridiculed in the declamations of {pecu- 
jative and boifterous politicians. 


(Te be« oncluded in our next.) 


CURIOUS 
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CURIOUS PARTICULARS 


CHARACTERISTIC OF EACH MONTH IN THE 
YEAR. 


Chiefly extracted from the new edition of Dr. Aikin’s Calendar 
of Nature, fublifhed by his fon Arthur Aikin. 


We have already (in our Review) recommended this valuable 
publication to our Readers, Indeed without perufing it, 
the following hints, which were originally committed to 
paper, with contiderable pains, for private ufe, cannot be 
underftood in their full extent. Their infertion, however, 
inthis Mifcellany will ferve toroufe the curiofity of youth, 
and to promote that acquaintance with nature which proves 
to be a fource of inexhauftible pleafure. That the memory 
may be affiited, the particulars are diffinétly enumerated, 
and though they refer not to the day of the month, yet 


their arrangement correfponds with the advancement of the 
feafon, 


CALENDAR OF NATURE. 
JANUARY. 


Stern winter’s icy breath intenfely keen, 
Now chills the blood and withers every green ; 
Bright fhines the azure fky, ferenely fair, 
Or driving {nows obfcure the turbid air.” 


& 
a 
it 
“ 


i. Year is not only an aftronomical but alfo a xa- 
tural period. The new one begins ten days 

after the winter folftice, and the lengthening of the day 
is the proper commencement of fpring. 2. The wea- 
ther is now intenfely cold, either froft, bright and dry, 
or fog and fnow, with cold fhowers. 3. Froft is either 
a fubftance, or is the abfence of heat only, the latter 
now believed. 4. Difficulty about expanfion by froft, 
occafioned by its chryftal angles. 5. Effects of its ex- 
panding powers fhewn by breaking bottles, burfting 
barrels, 
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barrels, and even diminifhing the Alps, by caufing large 
maffes to tumble down into the vallies. 6. Froft ules 
ful in agriculture, by loofening the hard clods of 
ploughed fields againft fpring. 7. Froft sige a 
wonderful alteration in the face of. nature. &. Snow is 
the water of the clouds frozen. 9. The wanentedl 
{now caufed by the fmall particles refraéting and re- 
flecting the rays of the fun inftead of tran! mitting them. 
10. Snow ufeful in cov ering the plants from the frof. 
rm. Ata a certain depth under the fnow, cold continues 
at the freezing aay 32 degrees, which is 2 moderate 
temperature. The country very beautiful clothed 
with hc Siités faves 13. Hail fiones are drops of 
rain congealed. 14. Hail ftones fometimes fall in warm 
feafons, for the upper part of the atmofphere is ai- 
ways cold. 15. Hoar froft is dew or mift frozen, and 
is very beautiful. 16. Showers of rain turned to ice, 
when falling during a froft, not unufual at Copenhagen. 
17. Trees thus broken, and rooks frozen flying, have 
been taken. 18. Inclemency of feafon on animals 
The cold blooded, that is, the biood not circulatin 
through the lungs, as frog, fnake, and lizard, are b 
numbed 1; others, fuch as dormoufe, marmot, and be 
fleep away the time during g winte r, while the (quir 
and the field moufe fleep and go to pa Nea 
Neceffity of food is proportioned to the circulation « 
the blood. 20. Some animals, fuch as bear, marmot, 
&c. are fed by their fat while they flcep, and come out 
lean in the fpring. 21. The blood of the cold-blood 
ciphe apienBrmntes deve ae sectcingan ie iene 
from 60 in a minute to 60 in an hour, and thus th 
demand for nourifhment is propogtionally decreated 
that the pulfations of the heart, during the three months 
of winter that they rstrnanl aap he amount to no 
more than the ufual number of 36 hours in their aétive 
fate. 22. Hares and rabbits come nev th pie 
} 
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23. Birds congregate in large flocks, and come to maw 
for food. Larks, and other {mall birds, fly to the ftub- 
ble; fieldfares, thrufhes, and blackbirds, to hedges, 
ditches, and manured fields near town ; fparrows, yel- 
low hammers, and chaffinehes, to farm yards and barn 
doors ; redwings, fieldfares, fkylarks and titlarks, to wet 
meadows ; ring doves to turnip tops and ivy berries; the 
red-breaft comes to MAN. 24. Snipes, woodcocks, he- 
rons, and wild ducks, have recourfe to rapid currents ; 
fea birds go up the rivers both for fhelter and fubfift- 
ence. 25. Domeftic cattle require great attention, 
fheep are often loft in the {now, cows fcratch up mouth- 
fuls of grafs; lambs and calves tended within doors, like 
children. a6. Plants alfo have winter quarters. The 
herbaceous die down to the root under ground where 
they are preferved ; fhrubs and trees have their foft 
parts wrapt up in buds which refift the froft, whilft the 
larger buds are covered with gum, as the horfe chefnur, 
fycamore, and hime; their prefervation, however, is 
owing after all to a living principle, though not known 
how it fubfifts. If one of the buds be carefully opened, 
it is found to confitt of young leaves rolled together, 
within which are even all the bloffoms in miniature that 
are afterwards to adorn the fpring. 27. Leaves of the 
woodbine ready to expand, the winter aconite, and the 
bear’s foot in flower, and under fouthern hedges the red 
dead nettle and grounfel ; we hkewife fee the flowers of 
the megeron and fnow-drop onthe point of blowing, alto 
the thell-lefs {nail makes it appearance. 28. During 
the cold weather, particularly the froft, the farmer 
craws manure, cuts timber, mends hedges, takes corn 
and hay to market, and procures coals. The poor 
want fuel, therefore ample fcope for charity; many 
trades at a ftand, rivers and canals frozen up, but not 
any harbours in this ifland, as in the northern parts of 
Europe, and in Holland. 29. Shooting, fliding, and 
fKaiting the common amufements of the feafon. 30. 
Man congregates in his own houfe. Greenlanders and 

Vou. VJ Fr Samoides 
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Samoides retire under ground, five or fix families tos 
gether, while more civilized nations in the north of 
Kurope have recourfe to plays, balls, vifitings, and 
other focial amufements, to cheer the heart, amid the 
univerial defelation which nature prefents to view. 





LIFE OF SOCRATES. : 


ir heed was the fon of a fculptor named So- 
Y phronicus. He quiuted the occupation of his father, 
atter having followed it for fome time. His mo- 
ther exerciied the profeflion of a midwife. Thofe 
beautiful forms which the marble receives from the 
chiffel, fuggefted to him the firft idea of perfeétion : 
and this idea gradually becoming more exalted, he was 
convinced that throughout the univerfe a general har- 
mony through all its parts ought to prevail, and in man 
a jult relation between his aétions and his duties. 

To expand thefe firft conceptions, he exerted in 
every kind of ftudy the ardour and inflexible pertinacity 
of a powerful mind eager to obtain inftruétion. Socrates 
frequented the converfation of philofophers who medi- 
tated on the formation of the univerfe, and with fophifts 
who amufed their hours with difcourfes on every fub- 
jeét of morals and poiitics, without elucidating one. But 
trom his ineffeétual refearches, he concluded that the 
only knowledge neceffary to men is that of their duties, 
and the only occupation worthy of a philofopher, that of 
inftruéting mankind in their duties. He did not en- 
quire into the origin of the evil which prevails in the 
moral, as well as in the natural world} but he was ac- 
quainted with the good and evil which are the caufesof 
the happinefs and unhappivefs of man, and on thi 
knowledge he founded his fyftem of morality. 

The true good, faid Socrates, is permanent and un 
alierable ; it tills without fatiguing the foul, and infpires 

it 
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it with v pain tranquillity for the prefent, and ab- 
folute fecurity for the future. It confifts not therefore 
in the enjoyment of pleafures, power, health, riches, 
and honours; thefe advantages, and all thofe which 
mot excite our defires, are not good in themfelves, 
fince they may be profitable or hurtful according to the 
ule which is made of them, or the effeéts which they 
naturally produce. Some of them are accompanied 
with the moft pristal fenfations, and others followed 
with difguft and remorfe ; all are deftroyed as foon as 
they are abuled, and we ceafle to enjoy them when we 
fear to lofe them. 

Our ideas of the evils we dread are not more juf ; 
there are fome of them, as difyrace, ficknefs, and po- 
verty, which, notwith{tanding the terror they infpire, 
fometimes bring with them more real advantages than 
honour, riches, and health. 

Thus placed amid objeéts of the nature of which we 
are ignorant, our flu€tuating and uncertain minds can 
only difcern by a dim light, what is good or evil, juft 
or unjuft, honourable or difgraceful; and as all our 
actions are the effeét of choice, and as this choice is the 
more blind the more it is important, we are inceffantly 
in danger of falling into the {nares by which we are 
iurrounded. We have fo many contradiétions in our 
conduét, fuch inftability in our virtues, and fo many 
y ems ‘of happinefs which prove to be without foun- 
ee, ne 

Yet have the gods granted us a guide to condué us 
through this uncertain path. ‘This guide is wifdom ; 
which 1s the greateft good, as ignorance is the greatelt 
evil. Wifdom is en! lightened reafon. The man who 
is guided by this refplendant and pure light is juft, be- 

* In the dottrine of Socrates, and other ancient philofo- 
phers, we difcover many fublime obfervations; yet mutt be 
convinced of the neceflity and excellence of revelation, which 


is fo well calculated to promote prefent and future happinefs. 


F 2 caufe 
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caufe he is convinced that it is his intereft to do no 
injury to any one; he 1s frugal and temperate becaufe 
he clearly perceives that exceflive indulgence in pleafure 
is followed by the lofs of health, reputation, and for- 
tune: he poffeffes true courage, becaufe he knows 
danger, andthe neceffity of braving it. His other vir. 
tues How fronmrthe fame principie, or rather they are 
only wifdom applied to the different circumftances of 
life. It hence follows, that all virtue is a {cience which 
is extended by exercife and meditation, and all vice an 
error, which from its nature muft produce all other 
Vices. 

_ This principle, ftill difputed among the philofophers, 
found opponents in the time of Socrates. It was ob- 
jected, that we have reafon to complain of our weak- 
ne{s, but not of our ignorance; and that if we commit 
evil, it is not for want of knowing it to be fuch. You 
know it not, anfwered he ; you would carefully fhunir, 
if you confidered it an evil, but you prefer it to good, 
becaufe it appears to you a ftill greater good. 

It was replied : We condemn this preference which 
we give to it, both before and after. We are be- 
trayed into it; but there are moments in which the 
allurements of pleafure induce us to forget our princi- 
ples, and fhut our eyes to the confequence. In faét, 
after all, how is it poffible that we fhould vanquifh 
thofe paffions which enflave us in defpite of ourfelves? 

If you are flaves, replied Socrates, you ought no 
longer to imagine yourfelves virtuous, or by confe- 
quence to expeét happinefs. Wifdom, which can alone 
bettow the latter, makes her voice be heard only by 
men who are free, or who labour to become fo. In 
proportion as you fhall delight in, and smeditate on her 
leffons, you fhall with eafe fhake off every yoke which 
can difturb or obfcure the mind; for it is not the ty- 
ranny of the paflions which is to be feared, but that of 
ignorance, which delivers you into their hands by 
exaggerating their power: deftroy the empire ; the 

attcry 
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latter, and you will fee thofe illufions which dazzle 
you, and thofe confufed unftable opinions, which you 
have miftaken for principles, inftantly difappear. 

{ntimately convinced of this doétrine, Socrates con 
ceived the extraordinary and noble defign of dillipating, 
if it were not too late, the errors and prejudices which 
are the uohappinefs and dilgrace of human nature.— 
Socrates, without rank, authority, or any interefied 
view, was feen to undertake the important and dificult 
tafk of inftruéting mankind, and conducting them by 
virtue to truth ; he was feen to dedicate every moment 
of his life to this glorious miniftry, to difcharge it with 
all the zeal and moderation which an enlightened love 
of the public good infpires, and to fupport as much as 
in his power the declining authority of the laws and 
manners—‘* By forming a good citizen,”’ faid he, “ I 
more effeétually render to my country the fervice which 
J owe to it, than if I took an active part in the admi- 
nitration of public affairs.” 

Socrates did not flatter himfelf that his doétrines 
would meet the approbation of the Athenians, while 
the Peloponnefian war agitated all minds, and was the 
caule of licentioufnefs, but he prefumed that their 
children more dociie would tranfmit them to the fuc- 
ceeding generation. Thefe he attraéted to him bv the 
charms of his converfation, and by fometimes partici- 
pating in their little pleafures. One of the youths hav- 
ing heard him difcourfe, exclaimed—* Socrates, | am 
poor, but I give my/elf to you without referve.”— 
* You know not,’? anfwered Socrates, “ what a nod/e 
prefent you have made me.” 

His leffons to his difciples were only familiar con- 
verfations, the fubjeét of which was fuggefted by the 
circumftance of the moment. He repeatedly read and 
enforced the love of virtue, becaufe he knew how ne- 
ceffary it is we fhould be convinced of thofe truths of 
which we have before been perfuaded. Sometimes he 
difcuffed the nature of juftice, the knowledge of the true 
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good; then would exclaim :—** Detefted be the me- 
mory of him who firft dared to make a diftinétion be- 
tween what is juft and what is ufeful.’’ His difcourfes 
contained a number of tdeas novel to his hearers, and 
abounded with maxims fimilar tothe following: That 
the fewer our wants the nearer we approach to the 
divine nature:—That idlenefs degrades, and not la- 
bour :—That a look of complacency on beauty intro- 
duces a mortal poifon into the heart:—That the glory 
of age confifts in being virtuous without affeéting to 
appear fo, and his pleafure in becoming more virtuous 
from day to day, &c. &c. 

Alcibiades was his {cholar, and felt a growing efteem 
for Socrates, who foinetimes forced him to confefs with 
tears his ignorance and vanity ; and in this confufion of 
fentiments the difciple declared that he could neither 
be happy with fuch a maiter, nor without fuch a friend, 
His beneficent heart was tranfported with pleafure 
when mildly inftilling virtuous admonitions. 

The following obfervations thew that every one who 
frequented his company muft have become better.— 
Though born with the ftrongeft inclination to vice, his 
whole life was the moft exemplary model of virtue. It was 
with difficulty that he obtained the viétory over the vio- 
lence of his difpofition. But atlength his patience became 
invincible. The ill temper of Xantippe, his wife, could 
not difturb the tranquillity of his mind, nor the ferenity 
of his brows. He lifted nis hand to ftrike his flave.— 
s Ah!” faid he, * it | was not angry,’—and did not 
trike him. He had requefted his friends to tell him 
when they perceived any altgration in his countenance 
or voice, P 

Though he was very poor, he received no pay for 
his inftruétions, and never accepted the offers of his 
dif{cipies. Some rich individuals of Greece wifhed to 
prevail on him to live with them, but he refufed ; and 
when Archelaus, king of Macedon, offered him an 
efiablifhment at his court, he refufed him likewile, al- 
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ledging, that it was not in his power to return benefit 
for benefit. He was not, however, negligent of his 
external appearance, though this bore the marks of the 
mediocrity of his fortune. His cleanlinefs refulted 
from thote ideas of order and decency which govern all 
his aétions, and the care which he taok of his health, 
from his defire to preferve his mind free and tranquil. 
His friends admired his frugality, and in his conduét, 
his enemies revered the purity of his manners. 


Jee. 


(To be continued), 


err —— 
THE DUCHESS OF KINGSTON, 
SED to complain that fhe could never acquire 
any knowledge, becaufe fhe never could meet 
with any body who could teach her any thing ‘¢ in tava 
words.”” Her Grace feit the fame fort of impatience 


which was expreffed ‘by the tyrant who expected to 
find a roya/ road to geometry. 





AGRICULTURE. 


HE following is the calculation of the number of 
| acres of cultivated land in England and Wales, 
made by Mr. Middleton, in his Agricultural Report 
of the County of Middlefex, to which book Mr. Pitt, 
in his fpeech on propofing the Income Tax, alluded in 
terms of the higheft commendation, and for which the 
Board of Agriculture have fince voted to Mr. Middle 
ton the firft Honorary Gold Medal that they had ever 
given, 

The quantity of arahle land in the kingdom, has 
been lately ftated inthe Newipapers at forty millions 
of acres; but as that is not quite correét, we fhall take 
the liberty of making the following extract from the 
work above alluded to, 

The 
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The foil of South Britain is annually cropped with 
the following quantities of each kind of grain, &c, 
thus :— 

Acres. 
TOME 64 Ws ton be te wo Oe 
Barley and Rye. . 6 + . «© « «© © « «© 5,050,000 
(Wats AGRS. is sk Ke > 44 «tw ee 
Clover, rye-grafs, &c. one year’s ley . ~» » 14400,000 
Roots and cabbages cultivated by the plough . 1,400,009 


Lo 2 ne a a re M 
REO IGHIAOOS 5. Go) od 48h ge ca ROMER BAe 44,000 
Wurfety grounds . . . + « «6 * « » » 10,000 
Fruit and kitchen gardens, cultivated by the fpade — 50,000 
Pleafure grounds —the dreffed and profitable parts 

Gyre yee ee 8 ee he 20,000 
Land depaftured by cattle. . . « + + « 21,300,000 
Hedge-rows, copfes, and woods. . . . . 2,000,000 


Ways, water, Gc. «5 2. > eo pe ew 9 1,603,000 


—— 





Cultivated land .. «2.5 o,' © 0 «6 .9Ogh28,cum 
Common and wafte lands . . . . . «+ 7,889,000 








Total in England and Wales 46,916,000 


The produce of the faid land is confumed in the fol. 
lowing manner, namely— 


Acres. 
EV OINS. io 1S ie es HS flea oe ee Oe 
J rf & b, 
By human beings. , - « + ©. 2 »© « «© 3504000 


Thus every individual confumes the produce of three 
acres and 1-8th of an acre, in the following propor- 
tions, namely, for bread 1-half an acre, for liquids 
1-8ch of an acre, for animal food near two acres anda 
half, and for roots, greens, and fruit, 1-59th of an 
acre. 
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THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANFE. 
Dec. ? { ‘HIS evening, a new play, in five aéts, en- 

a titled Aurelio aud Miranda, was performed 
at this Theatre, and the characters reprefented were 


Aurelio « « « «@ 63s) & Riedie 
Raymond . . . . . © Mr. Barrymore 
Chriftopher . . . . « «© Mr. Banniffer,jun. 
Oren: 6 ww 6% 8! OR OR Ream 
Fedte. « . «sere oR eee 


Miranda. . 2 « . « « Mrs. Siddons 
Figets . 5 6 0 8 te MK Pomel 
Leonora . . . . « - »« Mrs. Sparks 
Gypley . . « «+ « « Js. Bland 
Antonia. . «. . « «. « Mifs Heard 
Mgela . w+ . Mf Tidfwell. 


This piece is taken from Mr. Lewis’s Moxk, the 
plot of which is altered by the dramatitt. Aurelio, a 
rigid monk in the priory of St. Clair, delivers up Agnes, 
a nun, to the rage of the prioreis, whofe only crime 
was love for Ruy mozd, from whofe arms fhe is forced, 
whersly after, this fame monk fails im love with Mi- 
randa, whofe affeétion for him induced her to affume 
the noviciate. Remorte for his fevere conduét to the 
fair offender, and a confli& between love and duty 
continue to agitate his mind, when 4 Ene, reported tobe 
dead, is found alive ina dungeor of the priory by the 
amiable Miraxda, and reftored to her hufband. Axe 
relio alfo is difcovered to be of noble birth, which ab- 
folves his monaftic vows, and removes the difficulty 

vhich before prevented his union with Miranda. 

Such is an outline of the plot. pag a ge indeed, 
is a ridiculous good-natured officer of the police, not 
much calculated to excite attention. We are forry that 
we 
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we cannot fpeak of this play in terms of approbation. 
‘The romance from which it is taken is of a pernicious 
tendency,and this, its offspring, is by no means fuperior 
in point of morality. We reprobate every thing which 
contaminates the manners of the rifing generation. 

Mr. Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Bland, and Mrs, 
Sparks, exerted themfelves with their ufual ability, 
‘The drefles were handfome, and the fcenes fplendid ; 
but ¢hefe alone will not enfure approbation. Altera. 
tions for the better were. made in this play on fubte- 
quent nights, but we may fafely declare, without being 
endowed with the fpirit of prophecy, that it will never 
become a great favourite, with the Public, 

JAN. 19, 1799. A Mufical Drama, called, Feudal 
Times; or, The Banquet Gallery, was performed here 
for the firft time, and favourably received. é 

It is founded on the cuftoms of thofe barbarous days 
when power conftituted right, and the {word was the 
umpire in the moit important affairs. The plot con- 
fifts in the rivalfhip exifting between two chieftains, 
who are enamoured of the fame lady. The one, fero- 
Cious and unrelenting, retains her by force a prifoner 
in his caftle, from which fhe is delivered by the enter- 
prifing fpirit of his competitor, who is rewarded with 
the fair lady’s hand. The fimplicity of thefe incidents 
entitles the piece to praife, and exhibits a faithful por- 
traiture of ancient days. 

This performance is of doubtful merit with refpeé 
to its compofition. The ftyle 1s not fuited to the cha- 
raters, too much inflated, and therefore not fufficiently 
expreflive of the fentiments which ought to prevail 
throughout its fcenes. ‘Kelly evinces much fcience in 
the mufic of the piece, his overture, and his own air, are 
his happieft efforts. Suett’s comic fong, in praife of 
the bottle, was fung with his ufual humour and gatety. 

The painting, machinery, and decorations, were the 

rincipal attractions of this fingular entertainment, 
Fhe view of the Caffle particularly charmed us, and 
the theory of perfpective is delightfully eae The 
anguet 
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Banquet Gallery {cene is not furpaffed in magnificence 
by any exhibition on the ftage. 

The piece comes from the pen of Mr. Cotman, 
and, as a grand /pedfacie, cannot be too much coms 
mended. 


EZ ween 


COVENT GARDEN, 


JAN. i2, 1799. A new Comedy, prceduced by the 
penof Mr. HoLMAN, entitled, The Votary of Wealth, 
was performed with confiderable applaufe. 

DRAMATIS PERSONE. 
Mr. Cleveland. . . « « Mr. Murray 
Sir Leonard Vizardly. . . Mr. Emery 
Leonard Vizardly. . . . Mr. Pope 
Henry Melville . . Mr. H. Fohnfton 
mupery . « « i Mr. Lewis 
RWC os a lw Mr. Munden 
Sharpfet.. . . « « Mr. Fawcett. 


Mrs. Cleveland. . . Mifs Chapman 
julia Cleveland ° Mrs. Pope 

Lady Vizardly . . . Mrs. Davenport 
Gangieh 2. cars . Mrs. H. Fohnufon 
Mifs Vizardly . . . .. Mifs Betterton. 


The plot is to be admired. It turns upon the con- 
duct of Young Vizardly, the Votary of Wealth, who 
fuppreffes every moral feeling, and facrifices every vir- 
tuous confideration in the purtuit of opulence! He 
robs his friend Dupe/y of his eftate; through the agency 
of a fharper, attempts to obtain the hand of his coufin, 
Milfs Cleveland, by force, in order to poffefs himtelf of 
her fortune, and perfuades his father, as heir-at-law to 
Mr. Cleveland, who is fuppofed to be dead, to claim 
her property, on the ground that Mrs. Cleveland hav- 
ing been privately married in India, could not prove 
her marriage. In ad/ thefe iniquitous fchemes he is dif- 
appointed. Dupely obtains, by accident, the writings 

of 
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of his loft eftate ; he alfo refcues Mifs Cleveland from 
the bafe defigns of Leoxard; and the unexpeéted ap- 
pearance of Mr. Cleveland renders every proof of the 
marriage unneceffary. The wretch, thus completely 
baffled in his expectations, pleads in extenuation of his 
guilt the reipeét thewn by the world to knave or fool 
poffeffed of wealth, while virtue and merit, when 
fleeped in poverty, are difregarded or defpifed. 

Such is the fentiment that pervades this dramatical 
performance. It cannot, however, boaft of novelty, 
for our great Shakefpeare has, long ago, impreffed the 
inftruétion upon us in thefe words :— 

. Plate fin with gold, 
And the ftrong lance of juttice hurtlefs bre: iks 3 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s flraw doth pierce it, 


Though the morality of this play cannot be too much 
commended, yet its incidents prefs upon us in too rapid 
a fucceffion. Its ftage effect is thus, in a meafure, 


broken. There is likewife an inequality in the execu- 
tion of the piece, which ought to have been avoided, 
We might point out other faults, but we with not to 
weaken its influence on the public mind. The leffon 
it teaches is feafonable and falutary, and cannot be too 
deeply engraven on the hearts of mankind. 

It was favourably received, and honoured with fre- 
quent tokens of approbation. The audiences were 
crowded, and appeared to be fenfible of the merits by 
which the Play is difiinguithed. 


1s Mrs. ATKINS, from the Bath Theatre, 
made her debut here in the character of Refua, in the 
Mufical Entertainment which fuftains that nanie. 

Her perfon and countenance are interefting, and her 
aétion eafy and graceful. Her voice has not much 
ftrength, but is {weet, and on this account entured the 
plaudits of the audience. In the air of the ‘* Nightin- 
gale,” fhe was peculiarly fuccefsful, and her cadences 
were marked with an appropriate expreilion. 
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ELEGY 
ON A NEW YEAR'S DAY. 


sé Eheu! fugaces Pofth ume, Pofthume 
é¢ Labuntur anni.’ Hor, 


(From Faweett’s Poems). 
\ E f pate bells, how mifapplied your peal ! 


A day like this requires a folermn ‘dhinde 3 ‘ 
Infatuate mortals ! why with fportive heel 
- i - . 
Dance ye exulting o’er the grave of Time ? 


Is he your foe, that thus you ring his knell ? 
That feftive notes announce his awful sight ? 
Tire ye of day, that founds of triumph tell 
How fwift the wing that waits your laft Jung night? 


While circling years o’er thoughtlefs myviads roll, 
Long folly but to lend and jength of fhame ; 
Ye metal tongues, {wing flow with mournful toll 

Virtue’s departed {eafons to proclaim ! 


Sons of delay ' whofe duties yet undone, 
Await from year to year your hand in vain, 
Drown, pai that brazen mufic with a groan! 


The years ye loft—fhall ne’er be yours again} 


Vou. VI. G 
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TO FORTUNE, 





OO partial goddefs, whither doft thou roam? 





O tt ty, and dwell within my cot awhile, 1 

ti, i_. Z 
Winy feck the palace with its gilded dome, 

And fcorn the refidence of humble toil ? \ 
Why heap on niggard av’rice thy rich ftores, 

Ox give to luxury fuch wealth profufe ? ¢ 
Cold is the mifer’s heart when want im me 

And the gay fpendrthyvift all thy gifts abufe 7 



















Say nym; “i ou overlook 
genius, and of learning fair? T 
nt ind ee you have fo 
) ‘ 
t tr , - rh ly a x +} . = 2 
ett his family o’erwhelm’d with care ay 








lence with dilated | rail, 


bed of : 
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itigates ¢t {mart 
itigates 1m. ? 


And fhields the vit l i | tl ‘ + ultiz &® tre 2 









Again 
From the iitead portir m of eternal care, 
And yet to him not oft thy favours rol}, 


Th’ unfeeling wreteh thy lavifh bounties fhare. 


Fort 














lieve me, ny eng hs 
Thy gifts ¢l 
And ali imagine merit, 

Walt ti 


they lox 







ie iweeft pleature 







There are who would thy favours hich ¢ 
Vhofe breafts with gratitude fublime would glow, 
Joy'd with the pow’r divine to footh diftrets, 






And thy rewaids on hone woith beitow, 









Such, wayward os would be thy biifs fupreme, 
If thou i impartially difpens’d thy tiores, 

Of every fong thy name would be the theme, 

And praife be wafted from remoteit tho res. 
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Oh let th’ unpolith’d bard thy favours gain, 
A little more than nature afks impart, 
Or pale diftrets will fupplicate in vain, 
And forrow’s keenett barb empierce his heart. 


The weary traveller from the midnight blaft, 

The haplefs beggar, houtelets, cold, and poor, 
Within my cot fhould fiad a plain repaitt, 

A fafe afylum, and a welcome pure. 

yum, 

Or if neglected fcience, needy wit, 

Or art diitreis’d with ftrong refentment fir’d 

8 ’ 

The venal city leave—here they fhoula fit, 

And find their breafts with focial joys infpir’d. 


Tho’ wine thy fcanty gifts may not allow, 


Bright ale my lov’d, my honour’d guetts fhould cheer, 


Mirth and good-humour fhould avound us flow, 
And honeft friendthip each to each endear, 
Thus would I, Fortune, ule thy gifts efteem’d, 
Nor waite profufely, nor afraid to fpend:— 

The beft of methods is, by fages deem’d, 
To help the needy, and to ferve a friend. 


Fort-freet. 


aE 


THE HEDGE ROSE. 
TO Ss.C.s——. 


HAT tho’ unfeen the hedge-rofe blooms, 
And feems to fhrink from public view; 
To none it yields in rich perfumes, 

An emblem this dear $ of you. 
With confcious beauty fenc’d around, 

The envied fair our homage claims ; 
But while the feeks our heaits to wound, 
Defeats the end at which the aims, 


G2 
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3ut you, unconfcious of your charms 

And e’en unwilling to believe; 
The bufom melt with 
And ev’ry tender wifh receive. 


1 fond alarms, 


31loom on, dear maid, and like the modeft rofe, 
{n {weet retirement thun the flatt’ring gaze ; 

*Twill iave thy foul a thoufand painful throes, 

And well reguite the fpurn’d tho’ fplendid bla Zee 


W. 4H. 





A WAR POEM, 
ON THE LATE MR. BLYTH, MIDSHIPMAN ON 
BOARD THE MARS. 


| ee how the church-bells thund’ring harmony 


uns the glad ear. Tidings of joy have come, 


o 





Goon tidings of great joy —Two gallant fhips 
Met on the element, they met, they fought 
A ¢ ciperate fight. Good tee,” of great joy! 
They fought a defperate fight. pe Snglith guns 
Plough’d up the hoftile deck, t hey fhatter’d her; 
Old England tiumph’d.—Yet another day 
Of glory for the ruler of the wav eS, 
For thofe who fe!J—’twas In their country ’s caufe; 
They have their pafling paragraphs of ‘praife, 
And are forgotten, 

There was one who died 
In that day’s glory, whofe obfcurer name 
No proud hiftorian’s page will chronicle. 
Peace to his honeft foul! JT read Ais name, 
?Twas in the hifi of laughter; and bleft God 
The found was not famijiar to mine ear, 
But it was told me after, that rhis man 
Was one whom lawful violence had fore’d 
From his own home, and wife and little ones, 
Who by his labour hiv’d : that he was one 
Whofe uncorrupted heart could keenly feel 


r+} ” r oT ae 
a father’s anxtoultnels 5 
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That from the wages of his toil he fed 
The diftant dear ones, and would talk of them 
At midnight when he trod the filent deck 
With him he valued; talk of them, of joys 
That he had known; Ob God! and of tle hour 
When they fhould meet again, till his full heart, 
His manly heart, at Jaft would overflow 
Ev’n like a child’s with very tendernefs, 
Peace to his honeft fpirit! Suddenly 
It came, and merciful the ball of death, 
For it came fuddenly, and fhatter’d him, 
And left no moment’s agonizing thought 
On thofe he lov’d fo well. 

He, ocean deep 
Now lies at reft. Be thou 4er comforter 
Who art the widow’s friend—-Man does not know 
What a cold ficknefs made her blood run back 
When firtt the heard the tidings of the fight ; 
Man does not know with what a dreadful hope 
She liften’d to the names of thofe who died. 
Man does not know, or knowing, will not heed 
With what an agony of tendernefs 
She gaz’d upon her children, and beheld 
His image who was gone. Oh God! be thou 
Her comforter, who art the widow’s friend. 


rE 


LINES BY A FATHER, 


ADDRESSED TO HIS INFANT DAUGHTER, 
ASLEEP. 


WEET be thy flumbers, gentle babe, 
S And foothing ail thy little dreams, 
Unrutiled as that lovely face, 

Where dove-like innocence all beams, 


Safe beneath thy father’s roof, 

And preffing now thy father’s bed ; 
With fond affection he can draw 

The filky covering o’er thy head. 
G 3 
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Loud howls the wind, but not a blat 
Acrofs thy tender frame fhall {weep ; 
Down comes the rain, but pot a drop 
Shall wet my Emma in her fleep. 
The fheltering thatch fhall guard thee well 
From cach exter: rai fréfent 
And may thy future feps in hf 


eavenly P 


reek may rofes triers 
ven thou! ed fo } erm 





UPON SEEING A PILE OF RUINS. 


Stat fua cuique dies: breve et irreparabile tempus 
Omnibus eft vite: fed famam extendere factis 


ed 


Hoc virtutis opus. VIRG, 


N ae re’s works, what plete does HE find, 
Vho has by knowledge well poet his mind ?. 
b prefent 01 sO Aiea th, ath i 
im from whom the breath of life 
e tha yelefs ruin half in mot 
Can pleafure give, or apt initruétion ytel 
This dome, alas! to rums now decay’d, 
Tn tow’ring honours once did raife its head. 
The polith’d fiones, which thus in ruin fal 
Its former greatnefs faintly now recall. 
The ivy’d wail, of birds the fate retreat, 
In gaudy feulpture deck’d, once fhone aeengnehs + 
The fats ric, once, which caught the wond’ring ey 
Now only claims the tribute of a figh. 
fieh > Cah matter dead 
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For this he grieves, ’tis this extorts the figh— 
Strikes home th’ important truth, that—aLL Must Die! 

PALMYRA once Of ancient times the pride, 

Whofe ftately tow’rs the rage of time defy’d, 
Their lofty {ummits buried in the fkies ; 
A pompous ruin nuw contufed lies. 

In hift’ry’s page, fee Roman pow’r expand, 
And fubject worlds obey her high command ; 
See fpotlefs ftatefmen a& their various parts, 
Encourage learning, and pioteét the aits, 

While fieady jusrice holds the balance’d feale, 
and guides, by equal laws, the commonweal ; 
But mark her progiefs—ice her quick decay, 
When virtue ceas’ca to hold her wonted fway. 
See rival eters, once their country’s boaft, 
Againit each other lead th’ embattled hoft : 
Till funk in floth, and deaf to freedom’s call, 
Before the ruthlefs favage—fee her fall! 

Such is the fate of greatnefs! fhort and vain 
Are all the honours of this mortal fcene. 


But through the gloom does no kind ftar appear, 


To guide the wand’rer’s courfe—his way to cheer? 
Yes! kind RELIGION darts the genial ray, 
To guide his fleps, and point the dang’rous way. 
on’s vot’ry can, in Gon fecure, 
ic of fate and ills of life endure. 
e life’s gay {cenes no lafting joys can yield, 
ans virtue feck alone your hopes to build. 
JOHN CRAIG, 


NNER | tee 


SONNET TO PEACE. 
NOME, long-loft bleffing |! heav’n-lov’d feraph, hafte! 


Pope pity’s wings upborne, a world’s wide woes 
thy fmiles extatic; long effac’d 
oa. the tear whith all corrofive flows. 


While reafon thudders, let ambition weep, 
When wounding truth records what it has done, 
Records the |] hoils confign’d to death’s cold fleep 
Confpicuous, ’mid the pomp of conflicts won. 
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Shall not the fiend relent, while groaning age 
Pours its deep forrows o’er its offspring flain ; 


While fire-robb’d infants mourn the deathful rage, 
In many a penury-enfeebled ftrain. 


Sweet maid! return; behold affliction’s tear, 
And in my theme accept a nation’s pray’r. 
J. GENT. 


ee 


LINES 
ON THE DEATH OF A MUCH-LOY’D RELATIVE, 


ND is fhe really gone 
For ever from our fight ? 
Are her {weet fmiles, her beauteous form, 
Lott in eternal night ? 


Ah! yes, and more than this, 
A counfellor fincere ; 

A tender mother, loving wife, 
At onCE has left ys here. 


E——r! when death demands 
A life fo DEAR as thine, 

We’re led to poust the fentence juft, 
To murmur, and repine, 


But hark ! the Gofpel fays, 
That fhe fhall rife again ; 

If possrBLe more beauteous ftill, 
And free fram every pain. 


Then friends, let’s dry our tears, 
Since fuch bright hope is given ; 
And try by imitating her, 
To follow her to heaven, 


Hackney, Dee. 24, 1798. 
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EPITAPH ON A LADY. 
BY THE REV, T—— M——. 


ERENELY bright, in bridal fmiles array’d! 
Phe pur ple {pring its bloffum’d {weets difplay’d ; 
While raptur’d fancy faw full many a year 
Tn blils revolving, urge its gay career. 
But, ah! how deep a gloom the fkies o’erfpread ; 
How fwift the dear delufive vificn fled ! 
Difeafe and pain the ling’ting hours confume, 
And fecret feed on youth’s corroded bloom. 
Ceas’d are the fongs that fill’d the nuptial grove, 
The dance of pleafure in the bow’r of love— 
For Hymen’s be: funcreal torches glare, 
And mournful dirges rend the midnight air! 
Oh! thou, whofe cheek, the rival pe the rofe, 
Wich all the flufh of vernal heauty glows, 
Whofe pulfes high with youthful vigour bound, 
The brighteft fair in fafhion’s 5 mazy round, 
Approach with awe the manfions of the dead, 
And at the grave’s drear bourn thy footiteps tread, 
M itk—’midft thefe ravages of fate and time— 
Where woith lies buried in its loveliett prime ; 
Where youth’s extinguith'’d fires no longer burn, 
And beauty flumbers i in the mould’ring urn! 
Oh ' paule —and b ending o'er fair Stella’s tomh, 
Moun herhard lot, and read ¢Ay future doom ! 
Soft Jie the fod that thiclds from wint ry ta ains 
And blaiting winds my Stella’s Jov’d remains: 
May angels guard the confecrated ground, 
And flower s, as lovely, bloom for evei foul 
Meek tufferver—-who, by nameleis woes opprefs’d, 
The patience of th’ expiring Lamb poffets’d ; 
When, many a tedious moon, thy fever’d veins 
Throbb’d with the raging heétic’s fiery pains, 
Nor héav’d a figh—fave that alone which bore 
2Asiumphant virtue to a happier fhore— 
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Stella, whofe ftreaming eye ne’er ceas'd to flow 
When forrow pour’d the plaint of genuine woe ; 
Whofe mind was pure as that unfullied ray 
That beams from heav’n, and lights the orb of day; 
Sweet be thy flumbers on this moffy bed, 
Till the laft trump fhall roufe the fleeping dead ; 
Then having nought from that dread blaft to fear 
Whofe echo thall convulfe the crumbling {phere, 
In fairer beauty wake—a heav’nly bride, 
And rife an angel, who a martyr died! 
Brentford. 





LE a 


THE DROWNING FLY. 


N yonder cup, behold that drowning fly-— 
Its little feet how vainly does it ply! 

Its cries J hear not—yet it loudly cries— 
And gentle hearts can feel its agonies! 
Poor helplefs viétim !—and will no one fave: 
Will no one fnatch thee from the threat’ning wave? 
Ts there no friendly hand, no helper nigh? 
And muf thou—little ftruggler !—muft thou die? 
Thou fhalt not, while this hand can fet thee free—~ 
Thou ihalt not die—this hand fhall refcue thee; 
My finger’s tip fhall preve a friendly fhore— 
There—trembler !—all thy dangers now are o’ers 
Wipe thy wet wings, and banith all thy fear, 
Go—join thy buzzing brothers in the air. 
Away it flies—refumes its harmlefs play, 
And f{weetly gambols in the golden ray. 

Smile ye not, kindred, at my humble deed 4, 
For you, perhaps, a nobler tafk’s decreed, 
A young and stnkinoG family to fave— 
To raife the infant from dettruction’s wave. 
To you, for help, the victims lift their eyes, 
Oh! hear—for pity’s fake —their frantic cries ! 
Ere long, unlefs fome guardian interpofe, 
O’er their devoted heads the flood fhall clofe. 


A DISTRESSED PARENT, 
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ODE FOR THE NEI¥V YEAR 1799. 
Performed on Her Majefty’s Birth-Day at St. Fames’s. 


WRITTEN BY 
HENRY JAMES PYE, ESQ. POET-LAUREAT. 


SET TO MUSIC BY SIR WILLIAM PARSONS, 


HO’ the dun mift and driving rack 
| Awhile may hide the orb of day, 
Aloft he keeps his radiant track 
Burning with undiminifh’d ray : 
And foon before his gorgeous fire 
The evanefcent clouds retire, 
Then, burfting forth, to mortal fight 
His glories fath with keener blaze, 
Sowing with dame divine the empyreal fields of light, 


So while the lowering clouds of Fate 
O’er Europe’s torpid regions fpread, 
They feem’d enthron’d in gloomy ftate, 
To hang o’er ALB1ION’s drooping head; 
Supreme in glory yet fhe ftood 
Superior to the vapoury flood. 
And foon, before her kindling cyey 
The featter’d clouds difperfing fly, 
{n awful glory while appear, 
Ked with vindictive flame, the terrors of her fpear. 


Around her Coaft, fene’d by her guardian Main, 
Around [exne’s kindred fhores 
Hark ! loud Invafion to her baffled train 
In yells of defperation roars. 

Along the hottile deep they vainly try 

From Brrtatn’s thundering barks to fly! 
Their ficets, the victor’s trophy, captur’d ride ; 
dn future battles doom’d to combat on our fide. 


Scas where deathlefs bards of yore, 


Singing to the filver tide, 
Wafted loud from fhore to thore 
Giecian art and Roman pride. 
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Say, when CarruHaGE learn’d to vail, 
To mightier foes her lofty fai}, 
Say, when the Man of Atuens broke, 
With daring prow the Median tyrant’s yoke, 
Saw ye fo bold, fo free a band, 
As Newson led by Nilus’ frand ; 
What time, at GeorGe’s high beheft, 
Dread in terrific vengeance drett, 
Fierce as the whirlwind’s ftormy courfe 

They pour’d on GALL1IA’s guilty force ; 
And Ecypt faw Brirannra’s flag unfurl’d 
Wave high its Victor Crofs, Deliverer of the World? 


Sce floating friendly in the wind, 
The Ruffian Eagle with the Crefcent join’d. 
And fhall on earth Rome’s towering Eagle lie 
With ruffled plumage and with languid cye; 
Imperial Austrra rouze! While ALBron’s fleet 
Sweeps ftern Oppreflion from the Main, 
Send forth thy legions on the embattl’d plain, 
*Till favage inroad turn to foul defeat; 
Strike with united arm the blow, 
Lay the gigantic boafter low ; 
O’er your aftonifh’d fields who ftrod, 
Deforming Nature, and defying God! 
So fhall returning Peace again, 
Delight the renovated plain; 
Peace, on the bafis firm of faith reftor’d, 









HE fleeting thade of earth-born happinefs, 

Ji With radiant wing hath pafs’d before my fight; 
And idly fporting in the funny beam 
OF ardent fancy, rais’d delufive joy : 
But fwift purfuing the deceitful prize, 
I followed on with tir’d, but reftlefs ftep, 
Till midnight gloom of difappointment fhed 
Her chilling dews around my throbbing heart: 
Or having feiz’d with too incautious hand, 
The gaudy flutt’rer died beneath the grafp, 
And fell, unfeen, in reafon’s fober light, 








Wrung from Oppreffion’s arm by Valour’s cong’ring {word. 


ON THE VANITY OF HUMAN HAPPINESS. 


JULIA, 
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Literary Revictw, 


A Hiftory of Inventions and Difcovertes. By John 
Beckmann, Public Profeffir of Economy in the Uni- 
verjity of Gottingen. Tranflated from the German, 


by William Johnfton. 3z vols. 11s. Bell. 


HIS Work will excite and gratify the curiofity of a 
numerous clafs of readers. The fubjeéts are, on 
the whole, well feleéted, and in the illuftration of them 
much learning is difplayed. We admire the patient 
and perfevering induftry of its Author, who muft have 
paffed many a weary hour in the examination of mufty 
records, and turned over many an ancient volume that 
lay mouldering on the fhelves of a library. 

The origin of nota few of the Inventions and Dif- 
coveries which tend to enliven and felicitate human life, 
lies buried in obfcurity. As far, however, as it was 
recoverable, Profeffor Beckmann appears to have re- 
ftored it, With an evident predileétion for his coun- 
trymen, the Germans, he traces the rife of certain 
inftitutions and practices with confiderable ingenuity. 
The bulk of mankind partaking of the conveniences of 
life, never ftop to enquire whence they are derived, or 
by what means they might be improved. But fenfible 
minds take a delight in thefe curious inveftigations. 

The Profeforfhip of Economy would naturally 
incite a minute enquiry into the fubjeéts prefented for 
examination. ‘This trait is obfervable throughout the 
whole work. We, indeed, oftentimes obferve a mi- 
nutenefs of detail which becomes dry and uninterefting 
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to the generality of readers. There are topics even in 
the departments of literature, where only a few choice 
{pirits roam, and to whom thefe holy regions mutt be 
configned. But in the common high read of utility i 
is beft to direét our fteps, for thereby fhall we fecure 
the happinefs and profperity of mankind. 
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ene {ane 
Out of the various articles of thefe volumes we fhall BP geared: 
feleét a few particulars, which may not be unacceptable were pe 
to our Readers. Ewopea 
CANARY BIRD. the iflas 
“ This little bird, highly efteemed for its fong, which is are dete 
veared with fo much care, particularly by the fair fex, and Ti 
which affords an innocent amufement to thofe who are fond gyeat Gt 
of the wild notes of nature, is a native of thofe iflands from wey Te 
which it takes its name. As it was not known iui Europe tit chietiy, 
the fifteenth century, no account of it is to be met with in any fold, 
of the works of the old ornithologifts. Bellon, who about te males, 
year 1565 defcribed all the birds then known, does not to on mn 0 
much as mention it. At that period it was brought from the ther ko 
Canary Iilands. Jt was therefore fo dear that it could be pro- Fats OMe 
cured only by people of fortune, and thofe who purchaled corBA 
were often impofed on. It was called the fugar-bird, becaule IACI N 
it was faid to be fond of the fugar-cane, and that it could ex injects 
fugar in great abundance. This circumftance feems to lx much 
very fingular ; for that falt is to many fowls a peifoh. Expe- wens 
riments have fhewn, that a pigeon to which four dtams af Temaie 
fugar was given died in four houts, and that a duck whict nat hows 
had {wallowed five drams did not live feven heurs after, kt well | 
is certain, therefore, that the potver of poifoi is relative. frit b 
“ The firtt figure of this bird is given by Aldrovaindui, sands 
but it is {mall and inaccurate, That natusalift reckons tie but gh 
Canary bird among the number of thofe which were fcares J ‘ies b 
and expenfive, as it was brought from a difiant country wit SRS OF 
great care and attention. The firf good figure of it is to lx trade, 
found in Olina: it has béén copied by both Johnffon aad HORS 
Willoughby. oom 
“ In the middle of the laft century thefe birds began to be JB SOP: 
bred in Europe, and to this the following cireumitatice, r¢- fins t 
Jated by Olina, feemns to have given occafion. A vel, B wes 
which, among otliect commedities, was carrying a number Bm 
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Canary birds to Leghora, was wrecked on the coatt of Italy ; 
and thefe birds, being thus fet at liberty, fiew to the neareft 
vem which was the ifland of Elba, where they found the 
limgate fo favour rable, that they multiplied, and perhaps 
sould have become domefticated, had they not been caught 
fnares; for it appears that the breed of them there has been 
eng fince defireyed. Olina fays, that the breed foon dege- 
peraicd ; but it is probable that thefe Canary birds, which 
were ) perhaps aii males, did at the ifland of Elba what the 
‘ailors do in India. By coupling with the birds of 
tie idland, they may have produced mules. Such battards 
ae defcribed by Gefner and other naturalitts. 

“ The breeding of thefe birds was at fir attended with 
great dificulty ; partly becaufe the treatment and attention 
tey required were not known, and partly becayfe males 
chiefly, and few females, were brought to Europe. We are 
fold, that che Spaniards once forbade the exportation of the 
majes, that ews might fecure to themfelves the trade carried 
on in thee birds, and that they ordeved the bird-catchers, cie 
ther to reir the females or to fet them at liberty. But 
fats order fecms to have been unneceffary ; for, as the females 
commonly do not ing, or are much inferior in the ftrength of 
their notes to the males, th e latter only were fought after as 
objets of trade. In the like manner, as the ma le parrots are 
mich fuperior in colour te the females, the males are more 
eiteermed, and more of them are brought to Euiope than of the 
iemales. It is probable, therefore, that i in our fy fiena of or~ 
nithology, many female parrots belonging to a fpeeies already 
wel! known are confidered as a diftiné fpecies. It was at 
fait believed, that thofe Canary birds bred in the Canary 
ilands were much better fingers than thofe reared in Europe ; 
but this at.prefent is doubted, - In jatter times various trea- 
‘ites have been publithed in different languages; on the man- 
Her of breeding thefe birds, and many people have made it a 
trade, by mbiete they have acquired confiderable gain. It 
foes no difcredit to the induftry of the Tyrolians that they 
have carried it to the greatefi extent. At Ymft, there is a 
company, who, after the breeding feafon is over, fend out per~ 
fans to different parts of Germany and Swifferland to purchafe 
turds from thofe who breed them. Each perfon brings with 
bim commonly from three to four hundred, which are after- 
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wards carried for fale, not only through every part of Ger 
many, but alfo to England, Rufhta, and even Conftantinople, 
About fixteen hundred are brought every year to England; 
where the dealers in them, notwithftanding the confiderable 
expence they are at, and after carrying them about on their 
backs, perhaps a hundred miles, feli them for five fhillingsa 
piece. This trade, hitherto neglected, is now carried on in 
Schwarzwalde ; and at prefent there is a citizen here at Got- 
tingen, who takes with him every year to England feveral 
Canary birds and bullfinches (/oxia pyrrhu/a), with the pro- 
duce of which he purchafes fuch {mall wares as he has occa- 
fion for. 

‘¢ The principal food of thefe birds is the Canary feed, 
which, as is commonly affirmed, and not improbably, was 
firit brought, for this purpofe, from the Canary iflands to 
Spain, and thence difperfed ail over Europe. Moft of the 
vid botanifts, however, are of opinion, that the plant which 
produces it is the fame as that called £Aalaris by Diotcorides. 
ff this be true, then muft it be allowed that this kind of grafs 
muit have grown wild in other places betides the ifland it 


takes its name from; which is not improbable. When one, 
however, seads the diderent defcriptions which the ancients 


have given of phalaris, one will, in my opinion, obferve that 
they may be equally applicd to more p.ants ; and Pliny feems 
to have ufed this name for more than one {pecies of grafs. 

“ However this may be, it is certain that this feed, when 
it was ufed as food for thefe birds, began to be cultivated fir 
in Spain, and afterwards in the fouthern parts of France. At 
prefent it is cultivated in vatious parts, and forms no inconf- 
cerable branch of trade, particularly in the ifland of Sicily, 
where the plant is called Scag/iuola, or Scaghiola, The feed 
is fold principally to the French and the Genoete. In Eng: 
land, the induftrious inhabitants of the ifle of Thanet, parti- 
cularly thofe around Maigate, gain conficerably by this are 
ticle, as they can eafily tiaufport it ts London by water 

“ That this plant might be cultivated with little trouble io 
Germany, is fhewn by the year'y experience of thoie who 
raife it in their gardens, and by its having become fo natura- 
lized in fome parts in Heffe, that it propagates by feed of itfelf 
in the fields. The ufe of the teed might alfo be extended, for 
it yields a good meal ; but the grains are not eafily freed from 
the hutfks.”’ : WATER 
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WATER CLOCKS. 


“ We are well affured that the ancients had machines by 
which through the help of water, they were able to meafure 
time. The invention of them is by Vitruvius afcribed to 
Ctefilius of Alexandria, who lived under Ptolemy Euergetes, 
er about the year 245 before the Chriftian xra They were 
gatroduced at Rome by P. Cornelius Scipio Nafica, in the 
year §95 after the building of the city, or about 157 years 
before the birth of Chrift. How thefe water clocks were con- 
drn@ed, or whether they were different from the clepfydre, 
I fhatl not enquire. If under the latter name we underftand 
thofe meafures of time which were ufed in courts of juftice, 
the clepfydra is a Grecian invention, firft adopted at Rome 
under the third confulthip of Pompey. The moft common 
kinds of theie water clocks all, however, correfponded in 
this, that the water iffued drop by drop through a hole of the 
weffel, and fell into another, in which a light body that floated 
marked the height of the water as it rofe, and by thefe means 
the time that had elapfed. They all had this failing in com- 
ton, that the water at firft flowed out rapidly, and afterwards 
more flowly, fo that they required much care and regulation. 

“ That ingenious machine, which we have at prefent under 
the name of a water clock, was invented in the laft century, 
The precife time feems to be uncertain; but had it been be- 
jure the year 1643, Kircher, who mentions all the then 
Known machines of this kind, would in all probability have 
taken notice of it, It confilts ofa cylinder divided mto feve- 
sai {mall cells, and fafpended by a thread fixed to its axis, in 
2trame of which the hour diftances, found by trial, are marked 
out. As the water flows from the one cel! into the other, it 
changes very flowly the centre of gravity of the cylinder, and 
puts it in motion; much like the quickfilver puppets invented 
bv the Chinefe. 

“ Thefe machines muft have been very fcarce in France in 
1691; for Graverol at that time gave a figure and defcription 
of the external parts of one, but promifed to give the internal 
conttructian as fuon.as he fhould become acquainted with it. 
This was the only one then in Nifmes. He fays, alfo, that 
they were invented a little before by an Italian Jefuit, who 
vefided at Bologna, but were brought to perfection by Taliaif- 
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2 
fon, profeffor of law at Thouloufe, and a young clergyman 
named De l’ifle. 

“© Alexander fays more than once that this machine was 
invented at Sens, in Burgundy, in 1690, by Dom Charles 
Vailly, a benediétine of the brotherhood of St. Maur, and 
that he brought it to perfection by the affiftance of a pewterer 
there, named Regnard. This account is in fome meafure con- 
firmed by Ozanam ; for he fays exprefsly, that the firft water 
clocks were brought from Burgundy to Paris in 1693, and he 
defcribes one which was made of tin at Sens. Dom Charles 
Vailly was born at Paris in 1646, and died in 17263 he was 
celebrated on account of his mathematical knowledge, though 
he is known by no works, as he burned all his manufcripts. 

Alexander, however, who was of the fame order, feems 
to have afcribed to his brother benediétine an honour to which 
he was not entitled; for Dominic Martinelli, an Italian of 
Spoletto, publifhed at Venice, in 1663, a treatife written 
exprefsly on thefe water clocks, which Ozanam got tranflated 
into French, by one of his friends, and caufed to be printed 
with his additions. This tranflator fays, that water clocks 
were known in Fiance twenty years earlier than Ozanam had 
ns It appears, therefore, that they were invented in 
Italy about the middle of the laft century, and that Vailly, 
pe rhaps »y may have farft made them known in France. 

* It may, perhaps, afford fome pleafure to thofe who are 
fond of the hiitory of the arts, to know that Salmon, an in- 
genious pewterer at Chartres in France, has given very full and 
ample directions how to conftruét and ufe this machine. He 
15 Of opinion, that the invention is fcarcely a century old ; and 
that thefe water clocks, which are now common, were firt 
mace for fale, and brought into ufe among the people in the 
country, by a pewterer at Sens in Burgundy. What this artitt 
aifirms, that they can be contftructed of no metal fo eafily, fo 
accurately, and to laft fo long as of tin, is perfeétly true. I 
have, however, in my poffeffion one of brats, which is well 
conftructed; but it fuffers a little from acids. Among the 
neweit improvements to this machine may be reckoned an 
alarum, which confifts of a be!l and {mall wheels, like thofe 
of a clock that ftrikes the hours, ferewed to the top of the 

rame in which the cylinder is fufpended. The axis of the 
cylinder, at the hour when one is defirous of being —— 
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puthes down a {mall crank, which, by. letting fall a weight, 
puts the alarum in motion. A dial-plate with a handle is alfo © 
placed, fometimes, over the frame.” 


SYMPATHETIC INK. 


“ If we pive this name to any fluid which being wrote 
with the letters, under ceitain circumftances, or after a cer- 
tain operation, will become confpicuous and legible, fuch li- 
quids were Known in very early periods, Among the methods 
which Ovid teaches young women to deceive their guardians, 
wien they write to their lovers, he mentions that of writing 
with new milk, and of making the writing legible by coal- 
dutt or foot. Aufonius propofes the fame means to Paulinus ; 
bat his commentators feem not to have fully underftood his 
meaning; for favi//a is not to be explained by favilla non mo- 
dice calida, as Vinetus has explained it, but by fudigo, That 
word is often employed by the poets in the fame fenfe. Asa 
proof of it, Columella, fpeaking of the not altogether inef- 
fectual, and even fill ufed, method of preferving plants from 
infeéts by foot, calls it x/gra favilla; and afterwards, when 
mentioning the fame method, free from poetical fetters, he 
fays fuliginem quae fupra focos tectis inkheret. One may eafily 
perceive, that inftead of milk any other colourlefs and glu- 
tinous juice may be employed, as it will equally hold faft the 
black powder ttrewed over it. Pliny, therefore, recommends 
the milky fap of certain plants for the like purpofe. 

*“ There are feveral metallic folutions perfectly colourlefs, 
or, at leait, without any firong tint, which being wrote with, 
the letters will not appear until the paper be wafhed over with 
another colourlefs folution, or expofed to the vapour of it ; but 
among all thefe there is none which excites more aftonifhment, 
or from which naturalifis can draw more conclufions, than that 
which confifts of a folution of lead in vegetable acid, and 
which by the vapour of arfenical liver of tulphur becomes 
black, even at a confiderable diftance. This ink, which 
may be ufed by conjurers, proves the fublety of vapour, and 
the porofity of bodies ; as the change or colouring takes place, 
even when the writing is placed on the other fide of a thin 
wall. 

“ This effect prefented itfelf perhaps accidentally to fome 
ehemift; but the difcuvery is not of great antiquity. Wecker, 

who 
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who compiled his book ¢e fecretis from Porta, Cardan, and 
feveral old writers, and printed it for the firft time in 1582, 
and gave a third edition in 1592, muft have been unacquainted 
with it; elfe he certainly would not have omitted it in the 
fourteenth book, where he mentions all the methods of feeret 
writing. Neither would it have been unnoticed by Canepa- 
rius, whofe book de atramentis was printed at Venice, for the 
firit time, in 1619, in quarto. 

‘¢ The firft perfon who, as far as I have been able to learn, 
gave areceipt for preparing this ink, was Peter Borel, in Hi- 
fiortarum et chjervationum medicophyfic. centuria guatuor, In 
this work, which was printed, for the firft time, in 1653, 
and a fecond time in 1657, at Paris, and of which there were 
feveral editions afterwards, the author calls it a magnetic wa- 
ter, which acts at a diftance. After the occult qualities of the 
{chodlmen were exploded, it was cuftomary to afcribe phe» 
nomena the caules of which were unknown, and particularly 
thofe the caufes of which feemed to operate without any vifi- 
ble agency, to magnetic effluvia; as the turmalin was at firft 
confidered to be a kind of magnet. Others concealed their 
ignorance under what they called fympathy, and in latter 
times attraction and electricity have been employed for the 
like purpofe. Borel, who made it his bufinefs to colle& new 
obfervations that were kept fecret, learned the method of pre- 
paring this magnetic water from an ingenious apothecary of 
Montpellier, and in return taught him fome other fecrets, 
Otto Tachen, a German chemift, afterwards thought of the 
fame experiment, which he explains much better, without 
the affiftance of magnetifm or fympathy. The receipt for 
making thefe liquids, under the name of fympathetic ink, I 
find fift given by Le Mort, in Col/eétaneis chymicis Leydenfie 
éus, and that the name has been ftill retained. 

“ Another remarkable kind of fympathetic ink is that pre= 
pared from cobalt, the writing of which difappears in the 
cold, but appears again of a beautiful green colour, as often 
as one choofes, after being expofed to a moderate degree of 

cat, 
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Dr. Fohnfon’s Table Talk; containing Aphorifms on 
Literature, Life, and Manners, with Anecdotes of 
diftinguifhed Perfons, felefed and arranged from 
Mr. Bofwell’s Life of Fohnfon. Dilly. 


A NECDOTES of the Herculean Johnfon have been 
poured upon the Public in fuch an abundance, that 
by this time the profufion muft have produced a fatiety. 
But we muft, neverthelefs, acknowledge, that this 
abridgement of Bofwell’s huge Life of him will be ac- 
ceptable to the generality of readers. His beft fayings 
are here preferved, and fome of his rudeft fpeeches are 
fuppreffed. A faithful reprefentation, indeed, of the 
Britifh Coloffus may be gathered from thefe aphorifms, 
who, with all his prejudices and weakneffes, muft be 
deemed a diftinguifhed ornament of the eighteenth 
century. 
His attachment to London was always great, and his 
fentiments refpeéting this wonderful metropolis are 
worthy of attention. 


& LONDON. 


“ London (fays Johnfon) is nothing to fome people ; but 
toa man whote pleafure is intellectual, London is the place. 
And there is nu place where economy can be fo well practifed 
as in London. More can be had here for the money, even by 
ladies, than any where elfe. You cannot play tricks with 
your fortune in a fmall place ; you muft make an uniform ap- 
pearance. Here a lady may have well furnifhed apartments, 
and elegant drefs, without any meat in her kitchen.”’ 

“* Mr. Bofwell once expreffing much regret at leaving Lon- 
con, where he had formed many agreeable connexions, *¢ Sir, 
(faid Jobnfon), I don’t wonder at it, no man fond of letters 
leaves London without regret. But remember, Sir, you have 
iecn and enjoyed a great deal; you have feen life in its highet 
decorations, and the world has nothing new to exhibit—No 
man is fo well qualified to leave public life as he who has long 
tried it, and known it well. We are always hankering after 
untried fituations, and imagining greater felicity from them 

than 
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than they can afford. Sir, knowledge and virtue may be ac. 
quired in all countries.” 

“Talking of the little attachment which fubfifted between 
near jclations in London, “ Sir (laid Johnion), in a county 
fo commercial as ours, where oe ery man can do for himfelf, 
there is not fo much occafion for that attachment. No man 
is thought the worfe of here, whofe brother was hanged. In 
commercial countries, many of the branches of a family mutt 
depend on the ftock ; fo in order to make the head of the fa- 
mily take care of them, they are reprefented as connetted 
with his reputation, that, felf-love being intereited, he may 
exert himfelf to promote their intereft. You have firft large 
circles or glans; as commerce increafes, the conne«tion is 
confined to families. By degrees that too goes off, as having 
become unneceffary, and there being few opportunities of in- 
tercourfe. One brother is a merchant in the city, and ano- 
ther is an officer in the guards. How little intercourfe can 
thefe two have!” 

** On the ftate of the poor jin London, Johnfon faid :— 
“ Saunders Welch, the juftice, who was once high conftable 
ef Helborn, and had the beft opportunities of knowing the 
— of the poor, told me, that I under-rated the number, 

hen I computed tl at twenty a week, that is above a thou- 
fand a year, died of hunger; not abfolutely or immediate 
hunger, but of the seniors and other difeafes which are the 
confequences of hunger. This happens only in fo large a 
place as London, where people are not known. What we 
are told about the great fums got by begging is not true; the 
trade is overftocked: and you may depend upon it, there are 
many who cannot get work. A particular kind of manu- 
faéture fails: thofe who have been ufed to work at it can, for 
fome time, work at nothing elfe. You meet'a man begging; 
you charge him with idlenefs: he fays, ‘ I'm willing to la- 
bour. Will you give me work #— I cannot.’ Why thea 
you have no right to charge me with idlenets.”” 

‘ Talking of living in the country, he faid, “ No wife 
man will go to live in the country, unlefs he has fomething to 
do which cau be better done im the country. For inftance ; 
if he is to fhut himfelf up for a year to ftudy a fcience, itis 
better to look out to the fields, than to an oppofite wall. 
Then if aman walks out in the country there is nobody to 
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keep him from walking in again; but if a man walks out in 
London, he is not fure when he fhall walk in again. A great 
city is to be fure the fchool for ftudying life; and ‘ The pro- 
per ftudy of mankind 1s man,’ as Pope obferves.’’—Bofwell, 
« I fancy London is the beft place for fociety ; though I 
have heard that the very firft fociety of Paris is {till beyond 
any thing that we have here.”’—Johufon. Sir, I queftion if 
in Paris fuch a company as is fitting round this table could be 
got together in lefs than half a year. They talk in France of 
the felicity of men and women living together ; the truth is, 
that there the men are not higher than the women, they know 
no more than the women do, and they are not held down in 
their converfation by the prefence of women.”” Mr. Ramfay 
faid, ‘¢ Literature is upon the growth, it is in its fpring in 
France; here it is rather faffee.—J. Literature was in 
France long before we had it. Paris was the fecond city for 
the revival of letters; Italy had it firft to be fure. What have 
we done for literature, equal to what was done by the Ste- 
phani and others in France? Our literature came to us 
through France. Caxton printed only two books, Chaucer 
and Gower, that were not tranflations from the French; and 
Chaucer we know took much from the Italians. No, Sir, if 
literature be in its fpring in France, it is a fecond fpring; it is 
after a winter. We are now before the French in literature ; 
but we had it long after them.” 

“ Johnfon was always much attached to London; he ob- 
ferved, that a man ftored his mind better there than any where 
elfe; and that in remote fituations a man’s body might be feafted, 
but his mind was ftarved, and his facultiés apt to degenerate, 
from want of exercife and competiton. No place (he faid) 
cured a man’s vanity or arrogance fo wéll as Lothdon; for as 
no man was either great or good fer fe, but as compared with 
others not fo good or great, he was fure to fined in the Metro- 
polis many his equals, and fome his fupériors. He olferved, 
that a man in London was in lefs danger of falling in love in- 
difcreetly, than any where elfe ; for there the difficulty of de- 
ciding between the confli€ting pretenfions of a vaft variety of 
objects kept him fafe. He faid, that he had frequently been 
offersd country preferment if he would corifent t6 take orders ; 
but he could not leavé the improved fociety of the capital, or 
confent to exchange the exhilarating joys aiid fplendid deco- 
rations 
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rations of public life, for the obfcurity, infipidity, and uni- 
formity of remote fituations. 

“¢ At another time he obferved, ‘ Sir, if you with to have 
a juft notion of the magnitude of this city, you muft not be 
fatished with feeing its great ftreets and fquares, but mut 
furvey the innumerable little lanes and courts, It is not in 
the fhowy evolutions of buildings, but in the multiplicity of 
human habitations which are crowded together, that the won- 
derful immenfity of London confifts.” 

“ | have often” fays Mr. Bofwell, ® amufed myfelf with 
thinking how different a place London is to different people. 
They, whofe narrow minds are contracted to the confideration 
of fume one particular purfuit, view it only through that me- 
dium. A politician thinks of it merely as the feat of govern. 
ment in its different departments; a grazier as a vaft market for 
cattle ; a mercantile man, as a place where a prodigious deal of 
bufinefs is done upon ’Change ; a dramatic enthufiaft, as the 
grand fcene of theatrical entertainments; a man of pleafure, as 
an affemblage of taverns, and the great emporium for ladies of 
eafy virtue. But the intelleétual man is ftruck with it, as 
comprehending the whole of human life in all its variety, the 
¢ontemplation of which is inexhauftible.”” 


Dr. Johnfon was alfo an admirer of Economy, and 
recommended it to young people, for er leffons he had 
learnt in the hard fchool of experience. The follow- 
ing account is added at the clofe of his obfervations 
on the fubjeét, and may be perufed with profit by 
Readers of every defcription at the commencement of 
the New Year :— 


“ The following account of the admirable fyfiem of domefic 
(Economy adopted by Mr. PereGRINE LANGTON, was 
communicated by his nephew Mr. Bennet Laneron 
Mr, Boswe tu. 


«© The circumftances of Mr. Peregrine Langton were thele: 
He had an annuity for life of two hundred pounds per ana. 
He refided in a village in Lincolnfhire; the rent of his houle, 
with two or three {mall ficlds, was twenty-eight pounds; the 
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county he lived in was not more than moderately cheap; his 
family confiited of a fitter, who paid him eighteen pounds 
annually for her board, anda niece. The fervants were two 
maids, and two men in livery. His common way of living, 
at his own table, was three or four difhes ; the appurtenances 
to his table were neat and handfome; he frequently enter- 
tained company. at dinner, and then his table was well ferved 
with as many difhes as were ufual at the tables of the other 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood. His own appearance, as 
tu clothes, was genteelly neat and plain. He had always a 
poft-chaife, and kept three horfes. 

“Such, with the refources I have mentioned, was his way 
of living, which he did not fuffer to employ his whole in- 
come; for he had always a fum of money lying by him for 
any extraordinary expences that might arife. Some money 
he put into the ftocks; at his death, the fum he had there 
amounted to one hundred and fifty pounds. He purchafed 
out of his income his houfehold furniture and linen, of which 
latter he had a very ample ftore ; and as I am affured by thofe 
who had very good means of knowing, not lefs than the tenth 
pat of his income was fet apart for charity : at the time of his 
death, the fum of twenty-five pounds was found, with a di- 
rection to be employed in fuch ufes. 

“ He had Jaid down a plan of living proportioned to his 
income, and did not praétife any extraordinary degree of par- 
fimony, but endeavoured that in his family there fhould be 
plenty without wafte ; as an inftance that this was his en- 
deavour, it may be worth while to mention a method he took 
in regulating a proper allowance of malt liquor to be drunk in 
his family, that there might not be a deficiency, nor any in- 
emperate profufion: On a complaint made, that his allow- 
ance of a hogfhead in a month was not enough for his own 
family, he ordered the quantity of a hogfhead to be put into 
bottles, had it locked up from the fervants, and diftributed 
out, every day, eight quarts, which is the quantity each day 
at one hogfhead in a month; and told his fervants, that if 
that did not fuffice, he would allow them more: but by this 
method, it appeared at once that the allowance was much 
more than fufficient for his {mall family ; and this proved a 
clear conviétion that could not be anfwered, and faved all 
future difpute. He was in general very diligently and punc- 
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tually attended aud obeyed by his fervauts ; he was very con- 
fiderate as to the injunctions he gave, and explained them 
diftinctly ; and at their firft coming to his fervice, fteadily 
exacted a clofe compliance with them, without any remiffien; 
and the fervants, finding this to be the cafe, foon grew ha- 
bitually accuftomed to the pradtice of their bufinefs, and then 
_ Very little further attention was neceflary. On extraordinary 
inftances of good behaviour or diligence, he was not wanting 
in particular encouragements and prefents above their wages; 
it is remarkable that he would permit their relations to vifit 
them, and ftay at his houfe two or three days at a time. 

“ The wonder, with moft that hear an account of his 
economy, will be how he was able, with fuch aa income, to 
do fo much, efpeciaily when it is confidered that he paid for 
every thing he had. He had no land, except the two or 
three {mall fields which I have faid he rented; and inftead of 
gaining any thing by their produce, I have reafon to think 
he loft by them; however, they furnifhed him with no fur- 
ther affiftance towards his houfekeeping, than grafs for his 
horfes (not hay, for that I know he bought), and for two 
cows. Every Monday morning he fettled his family accounts, 
and fo kept up a conttant attention to the confining his ex- 
pences within his income ; and todo it more exactly, com- 
pared thofe expences with a computation he had made, how 
much that income would afford him every week and day of 
the year. Qne of his ceconomical practices was, as foon as 
any repair was wanting in or about his houfe, to have it im- 
mediately performed. When he had money to fpare, he 
chofe to jay in a provifion of finen or clothes, or any other 
neceflaries ; as then, he faid, he could afford it, which he 
might not be fo well abie to do when the aétual want came; 
in confequence of which method, he hada confiderable fupply 
of neceffary articles lying by him, befide what was in ute. 

« But the main particular that feems to have enabled him 
to do fo much with ‘his income was, that he paid for every 
thing as foon as he had it, except, alone, what weve current 
accounts, fuch as rent for his houfe and fervant’s wages ; and 
thefe he paid at the ftated times with the .utmoft exadtnefs. 
He gave notice to the tradefmen of the neighbouring market- 
towns, that they fhould no longer have his cuftom, if they 
let any of his fervants have any thing without their paying for 
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it, Thus he put it out of his power to commit thofe impru- 
dences to which thofe are liable that defer their payments hy 
ufing their money fome other way than where it ought to go, 
And whatever moncy he had by him, he knew that it was 
not demanded elfewhere, but that he might fafely employ it 
as he pleafed. 

“ His example was confined, by the fequeftered place of 
his abode, to the obfervation of few, though his prudence and 
virtue would have made it valuable to all who could have 
known it. Thefe few particulars, which I knew myfelf, or 
have obtained from thofe who lived with him, may afford 
inftruction, and may be an incentive to that wife art of live 
ing which he fo fuccefsfully practifed.” 





The Hiflory of America. Books 1X. and X. Con- 
taining the Hiftory of Virginia to the Year 1688, 
and the Hiftory of New England to the Year 1652. 
By William Robertfou, D. D. Cadell. 


THIS pofthumous publication will do no difcredit 
to the author of the former ezg4t books which 
were produced in his life-time refpecting the Hif- 
tory of the Weftern Continent. Great pains appear 
to have been taken in tracing the progrefs of the rifing 
Colonies, and in detailing every event which either 
promoted or retarded their fubfequent profperity. 

The hiftoric talents of Dr. Robertfon are known 
and admired, In this volume we difcern the fame pa- 
tient inveftigation, the fame perfpicuity of arrangement, 
and the fame felicity of expreffion which are confpicuous 
in his other writings. We have perufed its contents 
with no fmall pleafure. We are only forry that the 
able author was prevented in his continuation of it 
down to the clofe of the American war, which was his 
original intention. 

Of the rife and progrefs of the Reformation in Eng- 
land, a mafterly fkerch is given. The operation of the 
paffions is well delineated, and the author difplays no 
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common acquaintance with the human heart. Religi- 
ous intolerance is expofed in its true colours, and its 
pernicious confequences fully developed. Dr. Robert- 
fon takes alfo this proper opportunity to inculcate can 
dour and forbearance in religious affairs, the only ef- 
fe€tual means of recommendi ing genuine Chriftianity. 





Britih Public Charag&ers of 1798. Lee and Hurft. 
8s. 6d. 


OF this motley, but entertaining produétion, it is 

difficult to form a jt idgment. The Lives are 
tates by different hands, and therefore the Work 
pofleffes a variety both + fiyle and fentiment. Its 
merits are evidently unequal, though viewed in the 
light of a whole, it contains a fund of curious informa. 
tion. Of the authenticity of its articles we know no/ 
thing ; but the Editors profal is correétnefs and candour, 
There is an undoubted d clicacy in writing 4ving bios 
graphies, and the reader muft judge how far this deli- 
cacy predominates in the Work before us. 

In fuch a ‘aaa? the greateft caution fhould be 
exercifed, left eminent individuals fuffer | by ungrounded 
infinuations, or by anecdotes evidently circulated for 
the purpotes of calumny and silesigs etn babicat Cha- 
racer can feldom be juftly eftimated till the deceafe of 
the individual, then prejudices are fuppofed to fubfide, 
virtues and vices are weighed in the nice balance of juf- 
tice, and every thing favours the exercife of the ftrictett 
impartiality. 

We prefent the Reader with the following account 
of the famous Peter Piadar, Efq; from the prefent 
volume, by which he will be able to judge of its re- 
maining contents. 


‘* JOHN WOLCOT, M. D. 


“ This gentleman, better known by his poetical appella- 
tion of Peter Pindar, is a native of that part of Devonthire 
which 
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which has been called the Garden of England. He was edu- 
cated, we believe, at Kingfbridge, near which he was born. 
The ichool-mafter of that town, an exceeding good {cholar, 
and a man of moit amiable manners, was a quaker. 

“ The uncle of our bard being a fingle man, and efta- 
blifhed at Fowey, in Cornwall, as an Apothecary, took his 
nephew, when young, with a view to his fucceeding him in 
his bufinefs. Here he acquired a tolerable fhare of medical 
knowledge ; and was in great efteem with his kinfman, and 
the neighbourhood. At his leifure hours he cultivated his 
mind by the perufal of the beft modern writers ; and improved 
himfelf cenfiderably ia the art of drawing, to which he thewed 
an early propenfity. 

“ On the appointment of Sir William Trelawacy to be 
Governor uf Jamaica, aboyt the year 1769, Mr. Wolcott 
felt a ftrong inclination to accompany him, efpecially as that 
gentleman was a diftant relation of his own, and a great 
friend to the family. He accordingly preffed his uncle, nor 
unly to give his confent to the projeét, but alfo to folicit the 
favour from Sir William. 

“ The old gentleman was at firft extremely concerned at 
this turn in his nephew’s mind. It was a complete overthrow 
of his favourite icheme refpecting him, and it was moreover 
depriving himfelf of a moft ufeful affiftant. Remonftrances, 
however, were vain; and therefore, with the greateft good 
nature, he waited upon the Governor, and obtained the fa- 
your that the young adventurer fhould make one in his fuite. 

‘* In the voyage the fhip touched at Madeira, where Peter, 
enchanted with the beauties which nature fo luxurioufly ex- 
hibits in that ifland, wrote fome exquifite fonnets. On his 
arrival at Jamaica, he commenced turgeon, with which he 
blended the practice of phyfic, and was actually nominated 
Phyfician General to the ifland. A circumftance however 
occurred that diverted him for fome time from his medical 
career, and threw him into the arms of a profeflion, for 
which few men were ever lefs qualified. 

“ The incumbent of the moft valuable living in Jamaica 
happened to pay the laf tribute to nature not long after the 
Doctor fettled there. Whether his practice had not been fuf- 
ficiently lucrative, or what other motive poffefled him, we 
know not, but certain it is, he looked upon the vacant rec- 
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tory with a wifhful eye. As there was no clergyman at hand 
to fup ply the place of the deceafed, the p! Whcian of the body 
commenced phy fician of the foul, and a€tually officiated for 
a confiderable time in this capacity, reading the prayers of 
a ch iurch of England, and preaching occ: ifionally. 

‘ Fearing, at leneth, that he fhould be ‘fur perfeded, bya 
pees ur minifter properly inftituted to the Hivinty, the Doétor 
fet out for England, carrying with him ftrong letters of re- 
commendation to the Bithop of London, that he might not 
only be eee but alfo be appointed to the church which 
he had ferv 

"s ot ui his application was backed pretty ttrongly 
by fome very <toplederable friends in England, the Bifhop re- 
fufed to admit him, on the ground, we believe, of his having 
an 9 to perform the minifterial duties without being pro- 
perly licenfed theieto. 

“ In confequence of this difappointment, the Doéor de- 
clined revifiting tes pa itients and parifhioners in the Weft 
indies ; but having previoufly obtained the degree of M.D, 
from one of ‘he Scotch univerfities, he went down to the 
place of his former refidence, and after living there fume time, 
removed to Truro, where he praétifed for feveral years as a 
P aaa with great credit and fuccefs. About this time his 
uncle died, and left him nearly twe thoufand pounds. 

“© The doétpr’s fatirical vein fhewed itfelf on various ocea- 
fions in Cornwall; particularly in fome humorous jokes, 
which he ao off upon the late Mr. Rofewarne, of Truro, 
and other gentlemen of the neighbourhood. He was alfo en- 
gaged in Felden troublefome and expenfive lawfuits ; one of 
which was with the corporation of Truro, rejative to their 
right of putting upon him a parifh apprentice. In confequence 
of thefe difputes, he found that part of the world difagree- 
able, and therefore refoived to quit it for a {phere moie con- 
genial to his talents and difpofition. 

During his refidence in this county, the Doétor had an 
opportunity of bringing forward to the world an eminent na- 
tural genius, who otherwife might have been buried in total 
oblivion, or at the moft have been a fign-painter in his native 
country. The perfon we allude to was Joun Opie, whofe 
vude drawing gs in common chalk, efpecially likeneffes, our 
Door viewed with fome curiofity and admiration in his rides 
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through the village of St. Anne, where Opie was a parifh ap- 
prentice to one Wheeler, a houfe carpenter. 

“ Thefe drawings were fo fuperior to what could be ex- 
pected in fuch a place, and from fuch a perfon, that the phy 
fician was induced to become his inftructor and patron. He 
accordingly furnifhed him with materials, and gave him lef- 
fons, by which he profited in a manner that turprifed and 
delighted the benevolent tutor. Having made a rapid pro 
grefs, Opie went to Exeter, where he acquired fome know- 
ledge of oi! painting. From that city he removed to London, 
and under Sir Jofhua Reynolds became one of the moft emi- 
nent artilts of the age. 

“ We are forry to remark, however, that a violent mif- 
underftanding took place during fome years between the doc- 
tor and his pupil, and from what we can learn, the caufe 
originated in the forgetfulnefs with which the latter affected 
to treat his obligations to the former. 

“© Of the Doétor’s poetical productions while he was en- 
gaged in the practice of phyfic, we have feen only one fpe- 
cimen; but that is an excellent one, and we trufl our Readers 
will be pleafed with us for inferting it in this place. 

“ In the year 1776, when Mr. Polwhele, well-known by 
his various publications, was at Truro-{chool, he had given 
to him for an evening exercife, to be tranflated into Englifh, 
the following beautiful Latin Epigram on fleep: 


Somne levis, quamquem certiffima mortis imago, 

Confortem cupio te, tamen effe tori: 

Alma quies, optata veni; nam, fic, fine vita 

Vivere, quam fuave eit; fic, fine morte, mori. 
Of this epigram the doctor was requeiled to give a tranflation, 
which he produced in a few minutes as follows: 

Come, gentle fleep, attend thy vot’ry’s prayer, 

And tho’ death’s image to my couch repair, 

How {weet, thus lifelefs, yet with life to lie, 

Thus, without dying, O how {weet to die ! 


“ Our author’s firft literary production was an “ Epifile to 
the Reviewers,’ 4to. 1782, a truly laughable piece of fatire, 
and certainly difcharged againft fair game. His next per- 
formance was “ Lyric Odes to the Royal cicademicians,” 1785, 
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in which is a happy mixture of wit, tafte, and elegance, but se 
entim 


at the fame time it muft be allowed, that a want of candour 


diftinguifhes the criticifms, and particularly with refpe& to be ' 
the paintings of Mr. Weft. nah 
“ In the year following, he publifhed another fet of odes piers 
to the members of the Royal Academy, bearing the fame = 
charadteriftics. About the fame time he produced a per. ut? oi 
formance of more otiginality and boldnefs. This was the erate 
Loufiad, a mock heroic poem, abounding in wit, humour, Ti 
and ftrength. thirt 
‘© The foundation on which our Satirift erected this lively 
piece, was this:—His Majefty one evening at fuppet obferved 
a human hair upon his plate, among fome green peas. This 
offenfive objeét occafioned a decree to be iffued forth, that all ne 


the cooks, icullions, &c. in the royal kitchen, fhould have 
their heads fhaved. Great murmurings were excited by this 
mandate; but the law, like that of the Medes and Perfians, 
was irrevocable. 


J 
“ On this incident, Peter formed his exquifite production; 
only changing the hair, by virtue of the /ceatia feetica, toa A. 
living animal. J 
* His next production was an epiftle to James Bofwell, Efq; 
the felf-fufficient attendant upon Dr. Johnfon to the Hebrides, 
This was followed by “ Bozzi and Piozzi,” in which the Pu 


folly of tittle tattle biographers is expofed in the happiett 
manner, 

* The greateft fuccefs attended our author’s publications, 
Never did any fatirift difplay fuch various excellence. Thofe 
who difapproved his fentiments, and were offended at his 
freedom and want of refpeé for authority, could not read his 
poems with unmoved mufcles. To give a catalogue of his 
numerous writings would be needlefs. There can be no oe- 
cafion to fpecify at length what is univerfally known, and as 
univerfally admired. Though our author has fhone moft con- 
f{picuoufly as a fatirift, and here indeed his {plendour has been 
of an extraordinary brilliancy, yet the reader of his fonnets 
will fometimes be difpofed to regret his having devoted fo 
much of his time and genius to temporary and perfonal 
f{ubjects 

* The admirers of poetical elegance, may laugh at our 
bard’s pleafant tales and whimfical defcriptions; but se 
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will feel a more exquifite fenfation on reading the tender and 
fentimenta! effufions of his pen. 

“ The Doétor, we underitand, lately fuperintended anew 
edition of Pilkington’s dictionary of Painters, to which he 
made fome additions. Before we conclude, it may not be 
amifs to remark, that in his converfation our Satirift does 
not exhibit either that facetioufnefs or acerbity which are fo 
eminently difplayed in his works.” 


The charaéters here delineated are feventy-one ; 
thirty of whofe portraits decorate the volume. 





The Privileges of Britain, a Sermon preached at the 
Meeting-houfe in the Old Jewry, on Thurfday the 
2gth of November, 1798, being the Day appointed 
for a General Thankfpiving. By Abraham Rees, 
D.D. F.R.S. Robinfons. 


A Sermon preached at the Meeting-houfe in Carter- 
Lane, on Thurfday, November 29, 1998. By 
Thomas Tayler. Dally. 

Public Mercies acknowledged and improved. A Ser 
mon, preached at the Meeting-houfe in Hanover- 
Street, Long-acre, November 29, 1798. By Robert 
Winter. Cadell. 

HESE three difcourfes are fuited to the occafion on 
which they were delivered. Our zational blef- 


fings are diftinétly enumerated, gratefully acknow- 
ledged, and judicioufly improved. 





The Patriot, a Poem. By a Citizen of the World. 
Ridgeway. 


‘THE principle which pervades this Poem is entitled 
to praife, fince, according to Cicero, the love of 
our Country comprehends every other duty. For the 
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profperity of our native land every nerve fhould be 
exerted, and in its defence the warm-hearied Briton 
would fhed his laft drop of blood. 

Upon the poetry of the Pasriot we cannot beftow 
high commendation. The fubje& relating to the early 
hiftory of Ireland is animating, but the lines are not 
fufficiently impaffioned. 

At the end of the pamphlet are affixed 2 few fmaller 
poems, which, with a few exceptions, are indicative of 
a tender and fufceptible heart. The Ode on Indepen- 
dence contains fome excellent fentiments, and will pleafe 
the independent reader. 

INDEPENDENCE} 
AN ODE. 


Let flaves and flatt’rers ftoup and bow, 
I cannot make this iron knee 
Bend to a meaner power 
Than that which form’d it free != Ww AT Tg 


*Tis INDEPENDENCE dignifies 
With virtue the afpiring mind; 
Then Fancy can triumphant rife 
To views of knowledge unconfin’d. 
Unaw’d by pow’r, with contemplation’s aid, 
The fiee-born mortal in the fiudious fhade 
To heights of wifdom and of fcience foars ; 
Or, mingling with the bufy focial throng, 
Defends the rights that to mankind belong, 
And his lov’d country’s rifing weal explores. 


The nation where the genial fmile 
Of independence beams, fhall rife 
Above the pow’r of foreign guile, 
And liberty’s lov’d prefence prize. 
But ah! when overpower’d a nation pines, 
No longer freedom’s blifsful lufire fhines 
Envelop’d by dill defpotitm’s gloom ; 
Such thy fad ftate degraded Poland ! now 
Gigantic tyranny with lofty brow, 
Staiks o’er thy fertile fields, and blatts their ae” 
ow 
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How pleafant ’tis to live retir’d, 
And cultivate the tuneful art, 
By the benignant mufe infpir’d, 
“To breathe the ftrain that warms the heart ! 
To ramble unconfin’d as light or air, 
Where the freth green difplays its fow’rets fair, 
And from its mofly ftem to pluck the rofe ; 
To {wim the lucid lake, or wavy tide, 
When fummer’s gorgeous bloom in full-blown pridey 
With light and heat’s refulgent glory glows. 


Dear Independence! o’er my head 
Thy foul-ennobling arm extend, 
And, ’till I mingle with the dead, 
Thy ardent votary befriend! 
Thy aid is all I afk; of fortune’s ftore, 
Juft what’s fufficient give—I need no more ; 
And frugal competency will fuffice ; 
A richer treafure than the pureft gold, 
Bright fcience to my rei fon can unfold— 
’Tis intelleét ual wealth alone I prize. 


er EE Ee 


A Mirror for the Female Sex, being Hiftorical Bean- 
ties for Young Ladies, Sate: ‘dt to lead the Female 
Mind to the Love and Praétice of Mora! Goodnefi, 
defigned principally for the Use of Ladies Schools. By 
Mrs. Pilkington. 3s. ia boards. Vernor and Hood. 


V E recommend thefe appropriate fele€tions for the 

ufe of fchools. They were, it feems, fuggefted 
by Dodd’s Beauties of Hiftory, and from the perufal 
of them the female mind will receive confiderable im- 
provement. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


nna BE Uae me 


J. C. will perecive that his inftruftive Life of Socrates is 
introduced into the Visrror, and was poftponed merely that 
it might be more conyeniently included in One Volumte, for 
it will branch out into three Numbers. We never extend a 
piece of that kind, or indeed of any kind from Volume te 
Volume, except in cafes of abfolute neceflity. Upon further 
confideration, we muft reject the Enigmas of Britifh Com- 
manders, being a fpecies of writing not fuited to the nature 
of our Mifcellany. We fhall, however, be glad to hear from 
J.C. on other fubjeéts. His pen, though rapid, bids fair, 
with care, for infiruétion and entertainment. We have not 
forgotten his E/fay on Credulity, The Extraé& from Prideaux’s 
Conneétion thal be inferted; any thing curious from the page 
of Ancient or Modern Hiftory will be acceptable to us, The 
ingenious Effay on the Brute Creation, and the Effay on War, 
fhail meet with due attention. 

Sir Bertrand—An Ode to the Tragic Mufe—Cara@acus— 
Lines on Mr. Sharfiey anda Sonnet, On hearing a Lark fing 
in the Middle of January, fhall have a place in the Garland. 
The Lincs on a Falling Stone, and The Fratricide, we are {oiry 
to reject, but they are too imperfeé& for infertion, It is with 
pain we execute this part of our province, but the imperious 
call of our duty to the Public, muft be heard and obeyed. 

' We here fcarcely need repeat what has been often men- 
tioned, that the MontHty Visitor invites ingenious 
young men to the exercife of their talents, by which means 
their leifure hours may be dedicated to their own improvement, 
and to the inftruction of the community. The pen is an inex- 
hauftible fource of amufement, and the tolerably correc 
pieces of every youth written in the facred caufe of truth and 
virtuc, fhall receive every poffible attention. This is the 
path which we have prefcribed. And upon a review of our 
Jabours, we have the fatisfaétion to find that feveral young 
writers have already come forward beneath our patronage 


with honour to themf{elves, and with credit to our Mifcel- 
lany. 
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